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It  was  about  this  time  according  to  Dr.  Robison, 
that  Freemasonry  was  introduced  among  the  conti¬ 
nental  kingdoms.  After  James  II.  of  Kiiglandhad 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  taken  refuge  in  Franc* 
with  several  of  his  adherents,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  communicate  additional  spirit  to  the 
French  lodges;  but  that  the  English  refugees  were 
the  first  whoe.xported  Masonry  from  Britain,  or  that 
they  employed  it  for  re-establishing  the  Stuart  fam¬ 
ily  on  the  English  throne,  it  is  impossible  to  prove. 
Such  assertions.  Dr.  Robison  has  not  only  hazard¬ 
ed,  but  has  employed  them  also  as  the  foundation  of 
defamatory  conclusions,  w  ithout  adducing  a  single 
proof  in  their  support.  Notwithsfan.ling  the  diifi- 
cuUy,  however,  of  determining  the  precise  period 
when  the  principles  of  Freemasonry  were  imported 
into  France,  it  is  manifest,  from  the  universal  con¬ 
sent  of  the  continental  lodges,  that  it  was  of  British 
origin ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  French 
received  it  from  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  during  the  minority  of  (|ueen 
Mary.  It  is  well  known,  that  tiiere  was  at  that  time 
a  freer  intercourse  between  Scotland  and  Franc, 
than  at  any  other  period.  Mary  tiueen  of  Scots  was 
then  married  to  the  heir-apparent  of  France;  and 
Mary  of  Guise,  sister  to  the  1“ tench  King,  was  at  the 
same  time  regent  of  Scotland.  In  consequence  o! 
this  intimate  connection  between  the  two  kingdom^, 
French  troops  were  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Scots, 
who,  having  resided  many  years  in  the  kiugdom,aiid 
being  habituated  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
allies,  would  naturally  carry  along  with  them  into 
their  native  country,  those  customs  which  atforded 
them  pleasure;  and  none  we  know  could  be  more 
congenial  to  the  taste  and  dispositions  of  French 
men,  than  the  ceremonial  observances  of  Freema¬ 
sonry.  But  it  is  not  upon  these  considerations  mere¬ 
ly  that  our  opinion  depends.  It  receives  ample  ron- 
brmation  from  a  fact,  of  which  Dr.  Robison  seems 
to  have  been  totally  ignorant.  In  the  year  ](>45,  a 
particular  jurisdiction  for  Masons,  called  Magonner- 
rie,  or  Masonrie,  was  established  in  France.  All 
diilerences  which  related  to  the  art  of  building,were 
decided  by  particuDr  jmiges  whq  were  called  Over¬ 
seers  of  tne  Art  of  Masonry;  afid  several  coun.sel- 
lors  were  appointed  for  pleading  the  causes,  which 
were  referred  to  their  decision*.  This  institution 
liu  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  warden  courts 
which  existed  in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  it  must  have  derived  its  origin  from  these.  In 
both  of  them,  those  causes  only  were  decided  which 
related  to  Masonry,  and  overseers  were  chosen  in 
both  for  bringing  these  causes  to  a  decision.  But  a*, 
tribunals  were  held  in  no  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  as  the  warden  courts  were  first  established  in 
Scotland,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  the  French  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Scots  the  idea  of  their  Masonic  tri¬ 
bunal,  as  well  as  Freemasonry  itself,  at  that  partic¬ 
ular  period  when  there  was  such  a  free  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  two  kingdoms.  That  the  French 


*Ma^nnerie  ett  au(«i  Ic  nom  d’uoe  jurisdiclinn  partieulierr 
ponrles  Mst^oni:  Ellc  le  tient  au  paUis  a  Parit.el  Vt  appclla- 
iion»  innt  portccf  au  porlement;  rette  juri<idicttrn  ade  eUMie 
rn  1(45.  Ceux  qui  I'esercent  aont  appelles  Gerirraux  det  Ovu- 
vi'c<i  de  Ma^nnrrie  de  France-  lU  connoiiienl  de  difft  rend* 
entre  let  ceurrieri  concernant  le  fail  dea  balimcnlt.  I-a  .Ma- 
C«anerie  a  det  procureert  particulieret,  diiferent  de  ceux  de 
mrleiaent,  q«i  cependant  peuveot  y  plaider.  Dictinonaire  de 
I  reroux,  vol.  5.  p.  23- 


received  Freemasonry  from  Scotland,  may  be  presu¬ 
med  from  the  singular  pre-eminence  which  was  al¬ 
ways  given  by  fc'reigners  to  Scottish  Masonry,  and 
from  f  e  <le,;ree  of  Chevalier  Magon  Ecossois,  which 
<s  a  m  .rk  iif  respect  to  Scotland,  the  French  bad  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  three  symbolic  degrees  of  masonry,  about 
the  beginning  of  liie  eighteenth  century.  Had  Free- 
'n  sonry  not  been  introduced  into  France  till  after 
he  revoluiion  in  1688,  as  Dr.  Robison  atfinns,  it  is 
wonderful  h  w  such  a  fact  should  have  been  so  soon 
firgotten;fo  it  was  unknown  about  thirty  or  forty 
years  afterwards,  at  what  period  the  French  receiv¬ 
ed  it  from  Brit  (in;  and,  if  the  exiled  family  had 
employed  Freemasonry  for  overturning  the  H.ino- 
verian  succession,  it  is  still  more  strange  that  such  a 
circumstance  sliould  be  unknown  in  a  country  .where 
concealment  was  certainly  unnecessary.  VVhei  any 
new  custom  is  introduced  into  a  nation,  the  tiint  of 
its  introduction  may  be  remembered  for  seventy  cr 
eighty  years  by  one  individual,  without  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing;  and, though  it  be  not  ofsuiricient 
importance,  tradition  will  preserve  it  from  oblivion 
for  a  much  greater  length  of  time.  If  Freemasonry, 
therefore,  never  existed  in  France  till  after  the  rev¬ 
olution  in  1388,  it  is  not  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the 
period  when  such  a  singular  institution  was  estab¬ 
lished,  should  be  ulterlv  forgotten  at  the  distance 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  Iroin  its  establishment  tho’, 
d  iring  that  time,  it  was  never  persecuted  by  the 
Freni ii  Government? 

Hut,  at  whatever  period,  and  from  whatever  source 
Freemisonry  w.is  introduced  into  France,  it  as-u- 
med  there  a  very  remarkable  form.  The  attachment 
of  that  people  to  innovation  and  external  finery, 
produced  the  most  unwarrantable  alterations  upon 
the  principles  and  ceremonies  of  the  order.  Aimm- 
iier  of  new  degrees  were  creati  d;  the  office-bearers 
)f  the  craft  were  arrayed  in  the  most  splendid  and 
c  'stly  attire;  and  the  lodges  were  tr.insformed  into 
leitnring  rooms,  where  the  wiser  brethren  sported 
the  most  extravagant  opinions,  discussed  the  abstru- 
sest  questions  in  theology -and  political  economy, 
and  broached  opinions  which  were  certainly  hostile 
to  true  religion  and  sound  government.  In  the  oth¬ 
er  countries  of  the  continent,  similar  innovations, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  prevailed,  while  the  Brit¬ 
ish  lodges  preserved  the  priuciples  of  the  craft  in 
their  primitive  simplicity  and  excellence.  Such 
dangerous  innovations  have  not  the  sm.rllest  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  principles  of  Freemasonry.  They  are 
unnatural  excrescent  es  formed  by  a  warmimagin 
ation,  and  fostered  by  the  interference  of  design¬ 
ing  men.  Those  who  reprehend  Freemasonry, 
therefore,  for  the  changes  which  it  underwent  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  may  throw  equal  blame 
upon  religion,  because  it  has  been  a  cloak  for  licen¬ 
tiousness  and  hypocrisy;  or  upon  science,  because  it 
has  b;'en  converted  into  an  instrument  of  iniquity. 
The  changes  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  arose 
altogether  from  the  politk  al  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  were  made.  In  France,  and  the 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  where  popery  was  the  er- 
.  lesiastical  establishment,  or  where  absolute  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  their  monarchs,  the  most  slavish 
constraint  w’as  imposed  upon  the  conduct,  and  con¬ 
versation  of  the  people.  None  durst  uttter  hisown 
sentiments,  or  converse  upon  such  metaphysical  sub 
jects  as  militated  against  the  theology  and  politics 
of  the  times.  Under  such  restraints,  speculative 
men,  in  particular,  were  highly  dissatisfied.  Those 
powers  which  heaven  had  bestowed,  and  on  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  which  their  happiness  depended,  were  fet¬ 
tered  by  human  laws;  and  that  liberty  of  speech  re¬ 
strained,  which  tyranny  had  no  right  to  controul. — 
For  these  reasons,  the  lodges  were  frequented  bv 
men  of  philosophical  habits,  who  eagerly  embraieit 
an  opportunity  of  declaring  their  sentiments,  and 
diflcutsing  the  favorite  objects  of  their  study,  with¬ 


out  dreading  the  threats  of  government,  or  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  the  Inquisition.  In  this  view,  the  lodges 
may  be  compared  to  little  republics,  enjoying  the 
rational  liberties  of  human  nature,  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  empire,  enslaved  despotism  and  saper- 
siition.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  that  liber- 
U'  was  abu'cd,  and  doctrines  were  pro*  (gated  in  the 
French  and  German  lodges,  which  it  is  the  duty  and 
policy  of  every  government  to  discover  and  suppress. 
But  these  corruptions  had  not,  by  any  means,  a  ne¬ 
cessary  connection  with  Freemasonry.  They  arose 
wholly  from  the  political  condition  of  the  continen 
t  .1  kingdoms.  In  Britain  where  the  order  subsisted 
much  longer  than  in  any  other  country,  its  history  is 
stained  by  no  glaring  corruptions,  or  offensive  in- 
nos'ations;  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  order,  than  to  its  external  observances; 
and  tho  Brill.^h  lodges  had  a  greater  resemblance  to 
cinritabic  meetings,  than  to  pompous  and  splendid 
seiiil'Iic^.  Blessed  with  a  free  constitution,  and 
,  li'i  '-d  every  innocent  liberty  of  our  nature,  we 
can  divulge  our  sentiments  with  {he  greatest  free 
do’ii,  we  can  mark  even  the  errors  of  administra- 
iio.i  without  any  to  make  us  afraid.  In  such  circum- 
sunces,  Britons  are  under  no  temptation  to  introduce 
I'llo  the  1  -ilges  religious  and  political  discussions. — 
The  li’je;  ly  of  the  press  enables  them  to  give  the  wi¬ 
dest  circiil  tion  to  their  opinions,  however  new  and 
extrav.igant;  and  they  are  liable  to  no  punishment, 
by  publicly  attacking  the  established  religion  of 
their  country.  The  British  lodges,  therefore,  have 
retained  their  primitive  purity;  they  have  been  em 
ployed  in  no  sirjster  cause;  they  have  harbored  in 
their  bosom  neither  traitors,  nor  atheists,  nor  French 
philosophers. 

While  the  French  were  busily  engaged  in  the  dec¬ 
oration  of  their  lodges,  and  in  the  invention  of  new 
degrees  and  trilling  ceremonies,  the  masons  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  more  wisely  employed  in  e.xtending  the 
boundaries  of  the  royal  art.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  the 
C^ueen  Anne,  Freemasonry  seems  to  have  rapidly  de¬ 
clined  in  the  south  of  England;  four  lodges  only  exis¬ 
ted  in  the  south, and  few  hopes  could  be  entertained 
of  a  revival,  while  the  seat  of  the  grand  lodge  was 
at  such  a  distance  as  the  city  of  York.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  four  lodges  met  in  1717,  and,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  vigor  to  their  declining  cause,  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  the  fraternity  in  the  south, 
they  elected  themselves  into  a  Grand  Lodge,  and 
chose  Anthony  Saver,  Esq.  for  their  first  Grand 
Master.  Thus  was  instituted  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England,  which  has  now  attained  to  such  a  pitch  of 
prosperity  and  splendor.  The  motive  which  sug¬ 
gested  this  institution,  was  certainly  laudable  and 
useful ;  but  every  person  must  be  aware,  that  the 
four  lodges  were  guilty  of  a  considerable  impropri¬ 
ety  in  omitting  to  request  the  countenance  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  York.  Notwithstanding  this  negli 
gence,  the  greatest  harmony  subsisted  between  the 
two  Grand  Lodges  till  1734;  ami  under  the  auspi¬ 
ces  of  both,  the  order  flourished  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  but  particularly  in  the  South  of  England, 
where  it  had  formerly  been  in  such  a  languishing 
<  ondition.  In  the  year  1734,  however,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  having  granted  constitutions  to 
lodges  within  the  district  of  York,  without  the  con 
sent  of  tiieir  Grand  Lodge,  incurred  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  the  displeasure  of  the  York  Masons,  that  the 
friendly  iiitercoiirse  which  had  formerly  subsisted 
between  them,  was  comolelely  broken  off,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  one  was  always  viewed  by  the  oth¬ 
er  with  a  suspicious  eye.  In  1730,  also,  some  tri- 
!ing  innovations  upon  the  ancient  customs  of  tho 
orde.r,  having  been  imprudcMtly  san*  tioned  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Flngland,  several  of  the  old  Lon 
don  Masons  were  highly  oflended,  and,  after  sece¬ 
ding  from  the  Grand  I*odee,  and  pretending  to  act 
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'Tinier  the  York  constitution,  they  gave  thcnisth'cs 
: he  appellation  of  Ancient  Masons,  while  they  at- 
tacheil  to  those  connetteJ  with  the  Grand  f^odge 
(he  odious  appelhition  of  Moderns,  who,  in  llieir  o- 
pinion,  never  existed  till  the  year  1717.  Th.e  an¬ 
cient  masons,  after  their  secessie^i,  continued  to  hold 
their  meetings  without  acknow  U  dging  a  superior, 
till  the  year  1772,  when  they  chose,  foi  their  Grand 
Master,  the  Duke  of  Atl'.ol,  vtIjo  was  then  Grand 
Master  Elect  for  Scotland.  Since  that  period,  both 
the  Grand  Lodges  of  England  have  attained  to  a 
high  degree  of  prosperit}  ;  but  such  is  tlieir  mutual 
antipathy,  that  the  members  i  flhe  one  have  no  cor¬ 
respondence  or  communion  with  those  of  the  other. 
The  Irish  and  Scottish  Masons,  however,  who  seem 
rather  to  favor  the  Ancients,  hold  rominiinion  with 
both  the  Grand  Lodges;  and  are  allowed  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  all  their  meetings.  It  is  inuth  to  be  regret¬ 
ted,  that  such  respectable  bodies  as  tlie  two  Grand 
Lodges  of  England,  should  retard  the  progress  of 
Masonry  by  their  mutual  jealousies  and  dissensioii<-. 
Schisms  in  societies  generally  arise  from  miscondut  t 
on  both  sides,  whii  h  was  tiie  case  in  the  schism 
under  consideration.  The  Moderns  tindoubtedly 
departed  from  their  usu.il  caution  and  propriety  ot 
conduct,  by  authorising  the  slightest  innovations 
upon  the  ceremonies  of  an  ancient  institution.  Hut 
the  Ancients  have  been  guilty  of  a  greater  impro 
piicty  by  being  the  active  promoters  of  the  schism; 
and  still  more,  by  holding  up  the  Moderns  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  public.  If  these  errors,  however, 
were  mutually  acknowledged,  and  buried  inoblivl 
on,  that  breach  w  ould  soon  be  repaired  which  has 
so  long  separated  the  two  ledges,  and  which  the 
.Scottish  and  Irish  Masons  have  always  regarded  w  ith 
and  indignation*. 

fter  the  institution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng 
land  in  1717,  Freemasonry  assumed  a  bolder  and  o 
more  independent  aspect.  It  was  no  longci  confi¬ 
ned  to  the  British  Isles,  or  to  the  capital  of  Frar.ie. 
but  was  destined  to  irradiate  every  portion  of  tbe 
globe;  and,  while  the  Grand  Lodges  of  .Scotland 
and  England  contemplated  with  plt.isure  t!  e  prop- 
agatioTT  of  the  royal  art,  their  diligence  was  fully  re¬ 
warded  by  the  gratitude  and  liberality  of  the  for¬ 
eign  lodges,  for  the  gift  which  they  received. 

In  the  year  1729,  Ereeinasonry  was  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  I'iast  Indies;  and,  in  a  short  time  after, a  pro 
vincial  Grand  Master  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  lodges  in  that  quarter.  In  1730,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ireland  was  instituted,  lodges  were,  erec¬ 
ted  in  different  parts  of  America;  and  a  provincial 
deputation  granted  to  Monsieur  Thuanus,forthe  cir¬ 
cle  of  Lower  Saxony.  A  patent  was  sent  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  1731,  to  erect  a  lodge  at  the  Hague,  in  which 
Francis  Stephen,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  afterwards 
Emperor  of  Germany,  was  initiated  into  the  order; 
and  provincial  Grand  Masters  appointed  for  llussi.i, 
and  Andalusia,  in  Spain.  In  1730,  lodges  were  erec¬ 
ted  at  Cape  Coast,  in  Africa,  and  at  Geneva;  and 
provincial  deputations  were  granted  in  Upper  Saxo¬ 
ny  and  the  American  Islands.  In  1738,  a  lodge  was 
instituted  at  Brunswick,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  late  King  of 
Prussia  was  initiated,  when  Prince  Royal.  HisAla- 
jesty  was  so  pleased  with  the  maxims  and  ceremonies 
of  the  order,  that  he,  ever  afterward  ,  was  its  most 
zealous  partisan,  and  requested  even  that  a  lodge 
should  be  established  in  the  capital  of  his  own  do¬ 
minions.  In  this  lodge  many  of  the  German  Prin¬ 
ces  were  initiated,  who  afterwards  filled  the  office, 
of  Grand  Master,  with  much  honor  to  themselves, 
and  advantage  to  the  fraternity. 

(To  be  cculinued.) 


*  Much  injury  ha;!  been  done  to  the  cause  of  the  ancient  raa- ! 
sons,  by  a  book,  entitled  ..lyiimon  ffeson.  written  bv  one  Der- 
luott,  their  secretary.  The  unfairness  with  which  Ke  has  sta¬ 
ted  the  proceedings  of  the  .Modems,  the  bitterness  with  whicli 
he  treatsthem,  and  the  quackery  and  va'n  glory  with  which  he 
displays  his  own  pretentions  to  superior  knowledge,  doserte 
to  tic  feprnbateil  by  every  class  of  naasons  who  are  anxious  for 
the  purity  of  iheir  order,  and  the  preservation  of  that  charily 
an.l  iniidnesr  which  ought  to  characterise  all  their  proceedings. 
The  candor  and  fairness  with  which  this  deilicute  subject  it 
treated  by  Mr.  Preston,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Masonry,  merit 
tie  high  est  encomiums. 


Fatal  Experiment — A  black  servant  girl,  aged  17, 
hung  herself  with  a  clothes  line  on  the  8th  ult.  at 
German  Flats,  by  way  of  experiment!  The  coro¬ 
ner's  Jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Sukidc. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTlS'l 
.^T  AVON 

From  the  Iw  Roy  Cazetic. 

The  installation  of  Aloming  Slur  Cliu/iter  of  Ji  i'j- 
al  Arch  Manons  was  celebrated  at  Avon  Meeting 
House,  oil  the  20lh  inst.  A  procession  of  Master 
Masons  was  formed  at  Major  Hosmer’s  hotel,  march 
td  to  H.  Ladd’s  Masonic  Hall,  where  the  royal  Ar.  h 
.Masons  and  Sir  Knights  were  received  with  due 
honors,  and  joined  tlie  procession.  I’lider  a  full 
b.iiid  of  music,  from  U.ochester,  the  whole  procession 
moved  to  the  Meeting  House.  The  religious  and 
masonic  services  were  solemn  and  iin|)ressive.  Ai. 
address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cummings,  of 
Rochester,  which  did  honor  to  the  soundness  of  hi- 
head  and  sincerity  of  his  heart.  The  new  Chapter 
was  then  installed  hv  the  Knights  Templars,  Iron. 
Le  Roy,  Mr.  E.  C.  Holbrook  presided  as  liigh  Priest. 
The  unaffected  and  solemn  manner  of  this  part  of 
the  ceremony  was  pleasing  and  impressive.  Aftei 
an  appropriate  Ode,  the  procession  rep.iired  to  the 
hotel,  where  they  partook  of  a  fine  dinner  provided 
by  MaJ.  Hosmer.  The  ladies  were  accommodated 
at  Companion  Ladd’s.  The  whole  ceremony  was  de¬ 
lightful  and  splendid,  and  spoken  of  by  spect.itors 
as  the  handsomest  procession  and  performance  ever 
witnessed  in  this  country.  The  taste  and  brilliant 
display  of  the  large  number  of  ladies  added  not  a 
little  to  the  interest  of  the  day. 


AT  OCTROIT 

The  Anniversary  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  cel¬ 
ebrated  in  Detroit,  on  the  2-lth  of  June  by  Zion  and 
Detroit  Lodges,  Monroe  Chapter,  and  a  number  of 
visiting  brethren  from  the  lodges  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
Ih  the  morning  the  brethren  assembled  attheii 
l.ill, and  after  the  preliminary  labors, a  procession 
was  formed,  preceded  by  music.  At  about  12,  the 
procession,  under  the  direction  of  brethren  Schwarz 
and  Jackson,  as  Marshals,  proceeded  to  the  Church 
riic  exercises  were  opened  by  a  fervent  and  appro- 
pri.itc  Address  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  by  brother 
A.  S.  Wells.  To  this  succeeded  singing,  and  an 
.\ddress  to  the  fraternity  by  brother  Wm.  A.  Fletch- 
■  r.'  The  address  was  written  in  a  style  which,  on 
occasions  of  this  kind,  should  always  be  adoptetl. — 
The  prinrrples  inculcated  by  Masonry  were  alluded 
to  and  developed  in  a  most  felicitous  manner,  and 
ihese  who  had  the  gratification  of  hearing  the  ad¬ 
dress,  must  have  had  their  veneration  for  the  insti¬ 
tution  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  orator  pointed 
out  the  tendency  of  its  views  and  principles. 

After  the  services  at  the  church,  the  brethren  re¬ 
turned  to  their  hall,  from  whence  they  moved  to 
Slanard’s  Hotel.  At  3,  it  being  announced  that  re¬ 
freshments  were  prepared  for  the  brethren,  they  re¬ 
paired  to  the  table  in  due  order.  Brother  H.  J. 
Hunt,  Master  of  Zion  Lodge,  officiated  as  President, 
and  brother  A.  C.  Caniff,  Master  of  Detroit  Lodge, 
as  vice-president — they  were  assisted  by  brothers 
M.  Chapin  and  E.  Gray,  senior  wardens. 

Too  muchiiraise  cannot  be  given  to  Col.  Stanard 
for  his  exertions  on  this  occasion.  The  variety  of 
viands,  their  bountiful  supply,  and  the  superior  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  were  prepared  for  the  table,  gave 
satisfaction  to  every  guest. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed  a  great  number  of 
sentiments  were  given,  and  some  appropriate  song* 
sung. 

The  Lodges  then  returned  in  due  order  to  their 
[Hall,  from  whence  they  retired  at  a  very  early 
hour. 


AT  NORFOLK,  V.V. 

The  Anniversary  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  cel 
ebratert  by  the  fraternity  at  Norfolk,  on  the  21th  of 
June.  On  this  occasion  the  Rev.  Brother  Ducachet 
delivered  a  discourse  in  Christ’s  Church,  before  a 
numerous  and  respectable  audience,  the  following 
notice  of  which  from  the  Norfolk  Beacon,  will  no 
doubt  be  perused  with  pleasure,  not  only  by  the 
Irieiids  of  the  Reverend  Brother  in  this  quarter,  bul 
also  by  the  friends  of  Masonry: — After  a  solemn  air, 
performed  in  superior  style  by  the  Mozart  Band,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  entrance,  the  morning  service  was  read 
and  a  hymn  sung.  The  Revd.  Brother  then  ascen 
ded  the  pulpit  and  delivered,  in  a  style  of  the  most 
fervidand  impressive  eloquence,  adiscourse,  highly 


credit  hie  to  his  erudition  as  a  scholar  and  clirisliaii 
niiiisler;  uianifesting  an  extensive  acquaintance 
w;;h  the  history  of  Masonry,  and  better  calmhilcd 
I'l.iii  any  we  have  ever  heard  on  a  like  ovi  .l‘■iJl;,  to 
li.-pel  the  mists  of  error  and  jirejndice  whn  b  hive 
ong  enshrouded  the  minds  of  diose  unUiitiaicd  in 
ItN  mystic  rites  and  ceremonies;  of  the  purposes  of 
Its  institution,  and  the  expanded  sphere  of  its  useful 
labors. 

“  Nor  was  was  his  attachment  to  the  Heavenborn 
principles  of  the  order,  and  his  zealous  desire  for  their 
promotion  less  conspicuous  than  the  ability  vvitli 
which  heunfoldcd  them  and  enforced  respect  for  their 
proper  oliservance,  aslhe  basis  of  all  virtuous  action<' 
irnong  Masons,  as  well  as  other  members  of  Socie 

'y- 

“  He  traced  the  antiquity  of  the  order,  the  zeal 
Hid  fidelity  with  which  it  had  been  supported  and 
upheld  by  men  distinguished  for  rank,  station,  lear 
ning,  and  moral  worth,  in  every  age,  since  its  fonn 
d  ition,  against  the  attacks  and  machinations  of  the 
ignorant,  the  vicious  and  the  designing;  showed 
its  affinity  to  true  religion;  stated  and  refuted  the 
arguments  which  had  been  urged  against  it;  took 
a  lucid  view  of  its  benevolent  and  capacious  sphere 
of  action,  and  exhorted  the  Brethren  to  a  faiihful 
fulfilment  of  its  divine  requirement,  as  essential  to 
their  temporal  and  eternal  happiness.” 


ARTS  A2JI>  SCIRM-OSS. 


COTTON  HOSE. 

The  stocking  loom  was  invented  by  the  Rev.  Wil 
iiam  Lee,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  the 
year  1590.  This  gentleman  being  desirous  of  bring 
ing  the  machine  into  general  use,  applied  to  i^ueen 
Elizabeth  for  that  purpose,  but  she  refused  her  sup 
port,  and  he  went  over  to  Roueu,  in  Normandy, 
where  some  spirited  individuals  introduced  him  to 
the  French  minister,  who  gladly  afforded  him  pro 
tection  and  patronage. 

In  the  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  cot 
toil  hose,  the  stockings,  after  coming  from  the  lo  iin, 
are  first  scoured  in  soap  and  water,  to  div'est  them 
of  the  oil  and  other  impurities  applied  iu  the  pruces< 
of  weaving;  because  the  weavers  pass  the  thread 
through  a  mixture  of  melted  soap  and  mutton  suet, 
to  make  it  work  better. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  practice .  that  the 
bleacher  is  under  the  necessity  of  scouring  such  goods 
IU  a  solution  of  soup  made  scalding  hot;  for  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  bleach  them  without  first  di¬ 
vesling  them  of  this  tallow,  and  of  the  dust  and  other 
impurities  which  attach  to  it.  They  are  repeatedly 
washed  and  changed  into  clean  water,  until  they  are 
perfectly  clean;  for  unless  they  are  so,  tlic  process  of 
bleaching,  or  of  dying,  would  fail.  After  this,  the 
licse  are  boiled  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  made  by 
dissolving  three  pounds  of  American  pearl  ash  in 
three  hundred  gallons  of  water.  \Vhea  boiled  in 
(bis  lixivium  they  are  merely  rinsed  in  water,  and 
are  then  considered  to  be  sufficiently  prepared  for 
the  action  of  the  bleaching  liquor.  This  liquor  for 
cotton  hose  is  prepared  by  mixing  six  or  eight  quarts 
of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  iu  the  state  in 
I  which  it  is  prepared  at  the  still,  with  twenty  gallons 
of  water.  In  this  mixture  the  hose  are  immersed, 
and  are  suffered  to  riinain  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two 
hours.  They  are  then  taken  out  and  washed  in  clear 
water.  Tile  process  of  immersion  in  the  bleaching 
liquid  is  now  repeated,  and  this  is  followed  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  goods  in  an  alkaline  lixivium  as  before. — 
These  processes  of  steeping  in  chloride  of  lime,  and 
of  boiling  in  a  solution  of  alkali,  are  repeated  four 
times  alternately,  and  then  the  hose  are  generally 
found  to  be  bleached  sufficiently.  The  necessity 
there  is  for  these  repeated  steepings  in  the  solution 
of  the  chlorine  of  lime,  may  be  thus  explained.— 
The  chlorine  that  is  liberated  decomposes  a  portion 
of  the  water,  the  oxygen  of  which  combines  with 
the  colouring  matter,  and  renders  it  soluble  in  the 
alk.ili. 

These  processes  being  finished,  the  goods  are  then 
immersed  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  been 
!<o  much  lowered  by  water  as  to  be  little  more  acid¬ 
ulous  than  vinegar,  and  may  be  taken  into  the  mouth 
with  perfect  safety.  This  carries  off  any  earth  or 
other  matter  not  soluble  in  the  alkali.  The  steeping 
in  this  weak  acidulous  liquor  is  generally  continued 
abo'Jt  three  hours,  or  in  some  instances  the  whole 
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night.  As  long  as  the  goods  are  actually  immersed 
m  tlie  sourj  they  sustain  no  injury;  whereas  if  they 
were  taken  out  aiiJ  sutfered  to  become  dry,  their 
texture  would  be  much  weakened,  and  tli.-  damage 
would  be  irreparable.  Tliis  is  occasioned  by  the  eva¬ 
poration  of  the  water,  by  which  the  sulphuric  acid 
attached  to  the  goods,  becomes  concentrated  and 
caustic. 

To  divest  the  hose  of  any  remains  of  the  sulphur¬ 
ic  acid,  they  are  washed  many  times  in  cold  water, 
and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  kind  of  lulling  mill, 
wich  cleanses  them  etTectually.  Hut,  so  difficult  is 
it  to  remove  the  last  portions  of  the  acid,  that  it  is 
(d'ten  found  necessary,  after  all  this  washing,  to  im¬ 
merse  them  in  a  hot  solution  of  soap  and  vegetable 
alkali.  This  removes  the  smell  of  the  chlorine  gas, 
and  at  the  same  time  improves  the  appearance  of 
the  goods.  One  more  scouring  and  beating  in  the 
fulling  mill,  and  washing  in  successive  portions  of 
cold  water,  completes  the  process  of  bleaching. 

These  goods  are  afterwards  exposed  to  another 
process,  called  geMinir  up,  which  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner.  They  are  put  in  a  copper  of  hot 
water  containing  a  weak  solution  of  soaj),  with  a 
small  addition  of  indigo,  sufficient  to  give  a  tinge*  of 
blue.  The  whitening  eflect  of  indigo  is  well  known, 
and  after  being  again  scoured  with  soap,  and  rinsed 
over  and  over  in  pure  water,  they  are  removed  to 
the  drying  stove,  from  this  they  are  carried  to  a 
loom  called  the  brimstone  stove,  where  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  enveloped  in  the  vapours  of  sulphuious  acid 
gas,  arising  from  the  burning  of  sulphur  in  a  close 
chamber. 

When  they  are  returned  from  the  brimstone  stove, 
they  are  slightly  damped  with  common  water  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  finishing  operation  known  by  the 
name  of  dressini^.  This  consists  in  drawing  eacii 
slocking  separately  on  .  -rocking  leg  board,  in 
which  state,  they  are  eitlur  y..!  <  alleitivcly  into  a 
powerful  press,  or  ironed  simply  it'i  1  hot  box  iron. 
The  prices  at  Nottingham,  for  bleaciM:*!' and  fin¬ 
ishing  liusc,  are  from  ‘2s to  ‘2s  3J  per  doz'ti  pair. — 
^or  pieces  of  calico  mc.ssuring  2S  yarda,  the  usual 
charge  is  Is  fid  per  piece. 

Since  the  iiitroduitnii  of  chlorine  in  the  process 
tor  bloaciii  1  g,  the  makers  of  botti  thread  and  cotton 
hose  were  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  liaving 
a  tell  whicii  migiit  guard  the  goods  from  injury,  tint 
the  [irincipal  iiianut t  n-  1  adopted  the  practice  of 
running  a  line  of  vat-blue  thread  dyed  very  dark, or 
of  Turkey  red,  along  the  top  of  each  stocking;  and 
those  bleachers  only  were  employed  liy  them,  who 
(ould  return  the  hose  beautifully  white  without  ef¬ 
facing  the  blue  or  red  stripes,  or  even  losening 
their  intensity  of  colour.  'I'lie  careful  bleacher  is 
under  no  apprehension  of  iiijuring  the  articles  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care,  and  has  no  ditficulty  in  ascertain¬ 
ing,  by  a  vigilant  attention,  the  real  (juaiitity  of 
chlorine  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  bleaching  of 
any  particular  parcel  of  goods;  though  with  that 
scrupulous  care,  the  bleaching  liquor  and  the  acids 
Mould  impair  or  destroy  their  texture. 

Purge's  Esnnyu. 


A.MnFKGRis.  The  origin  of  this  substance  is  in¬ 
volved  in  complete  obscurity.  All  that  we  know 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  most  commonly  foun'd  in  lumps  il.»a- 
tiiig  on  the  ocean,  sometimes  adhering  to  r  ck«,'>omc- 
liines  in  the  stomachs  of  fish — but  whence  does  it 
come?  by  what  process  is  it  formed.'  Kvery  body 
knows  the  history  of  that  greasy  substance  called 
adipocirc — that  on  digging  up  the  bodies  in  the  cem- 
entry  of  St.  Innocent’s  at  Paris,  in  iny  of  them  w’ere 
found  in  part  converted  into  a  substance  re.sembling 
spermaceti;  and  that  it  has  been  since  ascertained, 
that  if  the  flesh  of  animals,  instead  of  undergoing 
putrefaction  in  air,  undergoes  the  slower  changes 
which  take  place  underwater,  in  a  running  stream, 
itis  gradually  converted  into  this  substance.  It  is 
not  an  improbable  conjecture,  that  ambergris  is  the 
flesh  of  dead  fish  which  has  undergone  this  change — 
that  it  is  marine  adipocirc.  And  this  conjecture 
18  corroborated  by  a  fact  which  was  lately  stated  in, 
one  of  the  American  newspapers.  A  marine  ani¬ 
mal  of  gigantic  size  has  lately  been  discovered  and 
dug  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  New -Orleans,  in  the 
groove  of  one  of  whose  bones  was  found  a  matter 
closely  resembling  ambergris.  This  animal,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  extinct,  had  been  buried  for  an  in¬ 
calculable  time 


VABIETY. 


R0.ME0  AND  Juliet.  Every  stranger  who  goes 
to  Verona  is  sure  to  have  his  sympathy  moved,  and 
Ills  curiosity  excited  by  what  is  called  “  the  Tomb 
of  Juliet;”  and  there  is  no  man  who  has  read  Shaks- 
peare  that  will  not  hasten  to  the  spot  where  it  lies, 
regardless,  at  the  moment,  whether  it  be  real  or  not. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  this  part  of  Italy 
had  furnished  to  our  immortal  Bard  the  materials 
of  a  tragedy,  which  for  all  the  pathetic  details  of 
hapless  love  and  devoted  constancy,  stands  unri¬ 
valled  in  any  language.  And  though  much  of  leg¬ 
endary  exageration  is  superadded  to  the  catastro¬ 
phe  yet  the  main  fact  is  attested  by  the  local  histo¬ 
ry  of  Verona;  and,  therefore,  the  mind  is  disposed 
to  admit  the  probability  tliat  tiie  excavated  oblong 
stone,  which  is  now  pointed  out  in  tl.e  neglected 
ruins  of  an  old  Francisc.in  Monastery,  might  have 
once  contained  the  be.anteous  form  of  the  unhappy 
Juliet.  Count  Pcrsico,  one  of  the  native  nobility, 
who  has  published  a  very  interesting  work  on  the 
c’lriosities  of  Verona,  anil  of  the  provinces  adjacent, 
thus  narrates  the  melancholly  story  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet: 

”  In  the  year  1303,  or  about  that  time,  Barlholo- 
mcwdella  Scala,  being  Captain  of  the  Veronese,  Ro¬ 
meo  de  Monticoli  was  enamoured  of  Juliet  »ie  Cnp- 
elletti,  and  she  of  him,  tlieir  families  being  at  the 
time  in  bitter  enmity  with  each  other  on  account  of 
party  feuds.  As,  therefore,  they  could  not  be 
openly  mr.rricd.  .a  private  union  took  piece  be¬ 
tween  them.  .Shortly  afterwards,  Romeo  having, 
ill  an  affray  of  the  two  factions,  killed  Tel  do,  the 
cousin  of  Juliet,  was  obliged  to  seek  for  •  fety  in 
flight,  and  proceeded  to  Mantua.  His  unh  .ppy 
spouse,  atflictti!  beyond  tneasuic,  f.ought  com:ni->er- 
ation  and  counsel  from  the  irnme.liate  agent  >t  her 
secret  marriage,  seeing  that  there  was  no  ioi’ucr  .■•  ’• 
hope  of  recoiRiliation  between  f  .nulies  no'  ^tl  ' 
more  incensed  against  each  other  tlmn’o*  fore.  Ti  •  re- 
fore,  by  a  precotuerted  arrangement,  Juliet  pi  ■•  1- 
red  a  sleeping  dr.vught,'and  sliortly  alter,  .icrordi.i^- 
to  common  report,  yielded  up  her  life.  R  i  noo,  hav¬ 
ing  been  apprized  of  tl.e  dire  news,  'oefore  he  he 
tinit  she  was  only  apparently  dead,  i*'solvcJ,  in  tl.. 
bitt.iness  of  his  an  ;  lUh.to  take  poi  and  die  like 
wise.  Previous  to  Iiis  doing  so,  h  >«vever,  not  en¬ 
tirely  despairing  of  her  life,  he  went  to  Verr>n.i,and 
availed  himself  of  the  evening  to  eiiterthe  Monas¬ 
tery.  Being  here  ••'«  i'ed  th..l J  liet  had  been 
interred  not  long  bclon-,  he  swallowed  tiie  poi.mn, 
wliichhehnd  with  iiiui,  and  lia.-itened  to  the  tomb, 
wher.  liieir  mutual  fiieinl  pointed  out  the  way  by 
a  pass  .ge  heyond  th.it  wMi  h  was  ready  for  his  re¬ 
turn.  The  friar  wsndcred  very  mu'di  what  liad  hap- 
penen  -d  to  Ilome.i,  unconscious  of  the  hard  fate  that 
aw  th.  l  him.  While  he  endeavored  to  assure  him 
th  it  t  i<*  l.vdy  was  not  in  reality  dead,  the  poison  be- 
b«*gan  to  operate,  and  now,  on  the  very  verge  of 
death,  he  called  on  his  Juliet,  with  a  fiint  voice. — 
She  awoke,  and  scarcely  reirognised  him,  Romeo 
expired,  and  Juliet  breathed  for  a  moment  only  to 
siiare  liis  hapless  doom.” 


“Black  Eyed  Suea.n.”  Gay  wrote  this  well 
known  ballad  upon  Mrs.  Montford,  a  celebrated  ac¬ 
tress  cotemporary  with  Cibber.  After  I'er  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  stage,  love  and  the  ingratitu.le  of  a 
bosoi.T  friend,  deprived  her  of  her  senses,  and  she 
w'as  placed  in  a  receptacle  for  lunatics.  One  day, 
during  a  lucid  interval,  she  asked  her  attendant 
what  play  was  to  be  performed  that  evening  and  was 
told  tliat  it  was  Hamlet.  In  this  tragedy,  whilst  on 
the  stage,  she  had  ever  been  received  with  rapture, 
in  Ophelia. 

The  recollection  struck  her,  and  with  that  cun¬ 
ning  whi‘di  18  80  often  allied  to  insanity,  she  eluded 
the  care  of  the  keepers,  and  (tut  to  the  theatre,  where 
she  concealed  herself  until  the  scene  in  which  Ophe¬ 
lia  enters  in  her  insane  state;  she  then  pushed  oii 
the  stage,  before  the  lady  who  had  performed  the 
previous  part  of  the  character  could  come  on,  and 
exhibited  a  more  perfect  representation  of  madness 
than  the  utmost  exertions  of  mimic  art  could 
eft'ert.  She  was,  in  truth,  Ophelia  her.self,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  performers,  and  the  astonishment 
of  the  audience.  Nature  liaving  made  this  last  ef¬ 
fort,  her  vital  powers  failed  her  <)n  going  oft  she 


exclaimed,  “  It  is  all  over!”  She  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  her  late  place  of  security,  and  a  few 
days  after, 

“  $-he,  like  a  lilly  drooping. 

Then  bow’d  herheitl  and  died.” 


Petrarch's  idea  of  Books. — Few  persons  knew  the 
value  of  books  better  than  Petrarch.  His  friends 
having  written  several  apologies  for  not  visiting 
him,  in  which  they  declaimed  against  his  love  ofsol- 
itnde,  as  unnatural  to  a  human  being,  and  reproach 
ed  him  on  his  unsocial  inode  of  life.  Petrarch  ^mi 
led  at  their  messages,  and  made  the  following  excel¬ 
lent  remarks : — “  These  people  consider  the  pleasure 
of  the  world  a*  their  supreme  good,  anil  not  to  be 
renounced.  But  I  have  friends  of  a  different  de¬ 
scription,  whose  society  is  far  more  agreeable  to  me 
They  are  of  all  countries,  and  of  all  ages.  They 
are  distinguished  in  war,  in  politics,  and  in  thcsci 
enccs.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  them,  they  are  always 
at  iny  service.  I  call  for  their  company,  or  send 
them  away  whenever  I  please;  they  are  never  trou¬ 
blesome,  immediately  answer  all  my  questions. - 

Some  relate  the  events  of  ages  past,  others  reveal 
the  secrets  of  nature;  these  teach  me  how  to  live  in 
comfort,  those  how  to  die  in  quiet.  These  drive 
away  every  care  and  increase  my  gaiety  by  the  bril 
li  incv  of  their  wit,  whilst  others  harden  my  heart 
ag.iii.ttsun'i.  ring,  shew  me  how  to  restrain  my  de 
sires,  and  enable  me  to  depend  on  myself  alone.  In 
return  for  all  these  services,  they  only  require  of  me 
a  1  hainber,  in  one  corner  of  my  mansion,  where  they 
mr.y  repase  it  peace.” 


The  t’hrr’:ans  hid  no  public  temph  s  or  church 
t;i  in  Paris  til!  about  the  y-  r.r  "JilU.  The  first  church 
-VMS  bail:  towards  the  year  'J75,  under  the  Emperor 
ValentiniM  ’i  1.;  it  was  dedi..afcd  to  St.  Stephen,  and 
iwaithi  .'•iiv  one  »n  the  city  in  .552,  wheu  Chilibert 
the  s. ill  of  CoviM  contiibutvd  very  largely  to  its  re 
p-.ir.  It  tl.'-n  enlarged  and  a  new  church  or 
"hapel  dedi.  .  ’  t  >  ir  Lady  was  added. 

'•’tie  tliurch  0/  N  Dame  and  several  others  in 
hi  i;  were  f-mnitcd  .pen  li.e  ruins  of  Pagan  Tem- 
'  One  dedicated  to  Isis  stood  on  the  “It.  nowoc- 
’1.1...I  by  the  chnrehofSt.  Germaine  d’E-prif,  and 
n  .»f  .ntin?tre  w  s  t!ie  temple  of  Mars,  Mercury,  or 
'.'lot'),  who  pear  to  have  been  the  same  among 
the  Gauls,  had  his  temple  on  the  Mons  Leucotitius, 
on  the  spot  where  before  the  revolution  was  the  con¬ 
vent  of  fcinvlo  Carmelites.  Ttie  worship  of  the 
goddess  Cybeie  was  celebrated  near  the  site  of  the 
present  church  of  St.  Eustache. 

Whrtt  an  ample  field  is  here  presented  for  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  iniquity  of  religious  w-orship,  and  the  vi- 
•  iisitudes  of  human  affairs.  Tliese  sacred  places 
were  groves  consecrated  to  different  divinities:  no 
temples  were  built  in  Gaul  till  it  became  subject  to 
the  Roman  yoke. — History  of  Paris. 


MARRIAGE. 

Jacobus  de  Voraigne,  in  twelve  arguments,  pa 
thctic,  succinct,  and  elegant,  has  described  the  ben 
efits  of  marriage  They  are  these; — 

I.  Hast  thou  means?  Thou  hast  one  to  keep  and 
increase  it, 

*2.  Hast  thou  none?  Thou  hast  one  to  help  to  get 
some. 

3.  Art  thou  in  prosperity  ?  She  doubles  it. 

4.  Alt  in  adversity  ?  She’ll  comfort,  assist,  bear 
part. 

5.  Art  thou  at  home?  .She’ll  drive  away  melan 
choly. 

0.  .Vrt  thou  abroad?  She  prays  for  thee,  wishes 
tliee  at  home,  welcomes  thee  with  joy 

7.  Nothing  is  delightsome  alone.  No  society  is 
equal  to  marriage. 

8.  The  bond  of  conjugal  love  is  adainr.ntine. 

9.  Kindred  is  increased,  parents  doubled,  brothers, 
sisters,  families,  nephews. 

1(1.  Thou  art  a  father  by  a  legal  and  happy  issue 

II.  Barren  matrimony  is  cursed  by  Moses.  How 
much  more  a  single  life. 

1*2.  If  nature  escape  not  punishment,  thy  will 
shall  not  avoid  it,  as  he  sung  it,  that,  without  mai 
riage, 

ii!arth,  air,  sva.  Unit,  oft, soon  will  come  to  noairhl 
Tbr  world  itself  would  be  to  hub  brousht 
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POPTJI.AR  TAI.BS. 


THE  BRONZE  STATUE. 

Count  Lieuwen.a  favourite  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  deceased  King  of  Prussia,  had  under  hisspe 
cial  patronage  and  tuition  a  young  engineer  of  high 
talent,  whose  advancement  to  his  notice  had  been 
solely  due  to  his  merits.  His  battalliun,  led  by  the 
Austria  General  Clairfait,  then  on  his  march  througij 
the  Low  Countries  towards  France,  was  ordered  tc 
surprise  a  small  village  on  the  frontiers  in  the  ene¬ 
my’s  possession.  In  tlie  middle  of  the  night  young 
Ewald  entered  his  commander’s  tent,  and  informed 
him  that  a  negociation  had  been  begun  by  the  chief 
magistrate  of  this  district  to  admit  the  Prussian  sol¬ 
diers  into  an  ambuscade,  by  whicli  they  might  sur¬ 
round  the  French  stationed  in  the  village  of  Althe- 
jm,  and  put  them  to  the  sword.  “  Sir,”  he  added,  “  I 
am  acquainted  with  a  path  through  the  thicket  that 
skirts  the  church  yard;  and  by  le.iding  fifty  chosen 
men  through  it,  we  may  enclose  the  i.irrn  and  out¬ 
houses  in  which  these  Frenchmen  lodge,  ami  force 
them  to  surrender,  witliout  the  baseness  of  entering 
their  host’s  gates  in  groupes  disguised  as  travellers, 
and  massacreing  them  in  their  sleep.  This  vile 
provost  has  m.ide  the  offer  in  hopes  of  a  reward,  for 
which  he  conditions  privately,  heedless  of  the 
bloodshed  and  ravage  which  our  soldiery  would 
spread  among  tlie  poor  villagers  in  the  blimlness  of 
their  fury.” — “  Vou  are  right,”  replied  the  (’ount — 
‘•audit  would  be  well  to  gain  this  advantageous 
post  without  disgrace  to  our  cliaracters  as  Prussian 
soldiers,  or  outrage  to  the  unoffending  native. — 
Through  whose  means  did  this  honourable  offer 
come? — For  1  suspect  the  communicant  is  willing  to 
share  the  reward?” — The  young  engineer  cast  down 
his  eyes,  and  answered,  after  a  short  and  graceful 
hesitation.  “  He  is  my  enemy,  my  lord — forgive  me 
if  I  do  not  name  him.” 

Count  Lieuwen’s  brow  grew  smooth.  ”  Well, 
Lichtenstein,”  he  said,  with  a  t.<nc  of  familiarity 
he  seldom  used,  except  when  his  heart  was  touched 
— “  well; — there  will  be  no  surer  way,  I  see,  to  se 
cure  both  our  military  credit,  and  tliisfpoor  village 
from  plunder,  than  to  give  you  the  cemmand  of  the 
affair.  Chuse  your  comrades,  and  conduct  them. — 
But  how  is  it  that  vou  know  the  avenues  of  this  ob¬ 
scure  place  so  well?” 

Edward  was  silent  a  few  moments  only  because 
he  was  conscious  of  feelings  likely  te  make  his  voice 
less  firm.  When  he  had  stiffed  them,  he  leplied, 
“To  you  who  know  my  humble  birth,  and  have  re. 
medied  it  so  kindly  by  your  patronage,  I  need  not 
be  afraid  to  confess  this  village  was  my  birth-place, 
and  that  farm  which  the  pr  vost  intends  to  deliver 
up  to-night  for  the  purpose  of  massacre  and  riot,  is — 
or  was — ” — He  could  not  add  his  meaning,  but 
('ount  Lieuwen  felt  it.  Brush 'og  a  tear  hastily  from 
his  eyes,  the  old  soldier  bade  him  take  his  detatch- 
nient,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  place  in  the  man¬ 
ner  he  deemed  fittest.  Ewald  departed  instantly, 
and  returned  in  the  morning  to  announce  his  com¬ 
plete  success  without  loss  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
without  the  escape  of  single  Frenchman.  He 
brought  besides  a  valuable  despatch,  which  his  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  had  intercepted,  and  the  Count  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  important  result  of  the  affair,  and 
with  the  generous  spirit  it  had  exhibited,  offered  his 
young  lieutenant  a  thousand  crowns,  the  sum  for 
which  the  treacherous  provost  had  negociated,  gal¬ 
lantly  saying,  his  sovereign  would  more  willingly 
pay  it  as  the  recompense  of  a  hazardous  and  well- 
performed  duty,  than  as  the  premium  of  a  traitor. — 
“  If,”  said  the  lieutenant,  modestlv,  “  your  lordship 
thinks  this  poor  village  worth  a  thousand  crowns  to 
his  majesty,  I  pray  yon  to  consider  them  due  to  my 
senior  officer  Dorffen: — Your  personal  kindness  in¬ 
duced  you  to  waive  his  right,  and  to  give  me  the 
command  of  last  night’s  affair;  yet  it  is  just  that 
he  should  have  the  price  of  what  he  deserved  to 
win.” — “He  shall  have  it,”  answered  Lieuwen, 
compressing  his  lips  sternly: — “but  1  now  know 
who  would  liave  bought  what  you  have  won  honest¬ 
ly.” 

The  first  care  of  this  brave  veteran  on  his  return 
to  Berlin,  was  to  lay  the  circumstances  of  this  fact  be¬ 
fore  the  king.  The  consequence  was  Ewald’s  pro¬ 
motion;  and  before  the  war  ceased,  he  rose  to  rank 
even  higher  than  Count  Lieuwen;  and  the  last  fa- 
vp»n  his  old  commander  asked  ceurt  was,  that  his 


adopted  son  might  be  appointed  his  successor  in  the 
fortress  of  Plauen,  which  his  age  rendered  him 
averse  to  govern  longer.  This  high  distinction  was 
granted;  and  the  king,  to  suit  the  new  governor’s 
title  to  his  important  office, added  the  rank  of  Baron 
to  the  Cross  of  the  Black  Eagle  already  worn  by 
Ewald  de  Lichtenstein.  These  unexpeited  hon¬ 
ours  did  not  alter  the  temper  of  the  young  hero; — 
still  preserving  the  bland  urbanity  of  Marshal  Tur 
enne,  whose  elevation  he  had  imitated  so  successlul- 
iy;  he  was  proud  to  hear  his  comrades  hint  that  ho 
too  was  a  miller’s  son, and  always  strove  to  remind 
them  how  much  he  resembled  his  noble  predecessor 
in  benevolence  and  grace.  But  when  he  had  offer¬ 
ed  his  grateful  obeisance,  he  solicited  permission  to 
absent  himself  one  month  before  he  a8.>iiimed  his 
new  duties.  Count  Lieuwen’s  friendship,  and  tho, 
peaceable  state  '  f  the  country  made  the  royal  as¬ 
sent  easy,  and  Ewald  de  Lichtenstein  left  Berlin 
to  dedicate  this  short  interval  to  his  private  happi¬ 
ness. 

But  Ewald,  with  all  the  splendor  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  success,  had  not  altered  the  humility  of  that 
private  happiness.  He  had  no  hope  so  dear  as  to 
return  to  the  little  village  of  Althciin,  which  ten 
years  before  he  had  preserved  from  destruction;  and 
to  reclaim  the  fariner’.s  daughter  with  whom  the  first 
affections  of  his  boyl.aod  had  been  exchanged.  Du¬ 
ring  the  various  and  busy  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier’s 
life,  no  correspondence  had  been  possible,  an'd  he 
ha  1  tiineTto  snatch  oiilya  short  interview  when  he 
entered  the  village  with  a  hostile  dctachinent.  He 
took  with  him  one  attendant,  a  soldier  of  iiisown 
regiment,  but  uiiacijiiainted  with  his  birth-place, 
though  sufficiently  attached  to  his  [lerson  to  ensurd 
the  setresy  he  rcijuired,— not  from  mean  fear  of  ex¬ 
posing  his  humble  origin,  but  from  a  generous  wish 
to  avoid  displaying  his  new  and  self-acquired  great¬ 
ness.  The  journey  was  tedious  to  his  fancy,  though 
he  travelled  rapidly,  for  the  pleasantest  dreams  of 
his  youth  was  ready  to  be  realized.  His  servant  had 
orders  to  make  no  mention  of  his  name  or  rank  when 
he  arrived  at  his  place  of  destination,  and  the  little 
village  of  Altlieirn  came  in  sight  in  all  the  beauty 
of  a  summer  evening,  and  a  happy  man’.*  imagina¬ 
tion.  As  he  eiitereil  it,  however,  he  perceived  that 
several  cottages  were  in  ruins,  and  the  farm  where 
Josephine  hutl  lived  was  half-unroofed,  and  its  gar¬ 
den  full  of  grass  EwaM’s  heart  misgave  him,  and 
Ills  servant  went  on  before  to  eiujuirc  who  occupied 
it.  Schwartz  brought  his  master  intelligence  that 
the  niece  of  the  former  occupier  had  married  a  far¬ 
mer,  whose  speculations  had  ended  in  innkeeping 
with  but  little  success,  'i’hcrc  was  no  other  inn; 
and  if  there  had  been  one,  Ewald,  notwithstanding 
his  heart-burnings,  would  have  chosen  this.  He  re¬ 
newed  his  cautions  to  Ins  servant,  and  entered  the 
miserable  house,  where  the  master  sat  surlily  smo¬ 
king  his  pipe  in  a  kitchen  with  broken  windows- 
and  hearth  almost  cold.  To  his  courteous  request 
for  accommodation,  this  man,  whose  suitable  name 
was  Wolfeiibach,  hardly  returned  an  answer,  except 
throwing  him  the  remnant  of  a  chair,  and  calling 
loudly  at  the  door  for  his  wife.  A  wemaii  in  wretch¬ 
ed  apparel,  bending  under  a  load  sticks,  crept 
from  a  ruined  out-hoase,  and  came  fearfully  to¬ 
wards  him.  “  Bring  a  faggot,  drone,  and  cook  some 
fish,”  said  her  ruffian  husband — “  where  is  the  bread 
I  brought  this  morning,  and  the  pitcher  of  milk:” — 
“  There  was  but  little  milk,”  she  answered,  trem¬ 
bling  “  and  I  gave  it  to  our  child.”  “  Brute-ideot!” 
he  muttered  with  a  hideous  oath,  and  pushed  her 
forwards  by  a  blow  which  Ewald’s  heart  felt.  That 
moment  would  have  discovered  him  if  the  innkeeper 
had  not  left  the  house  to  attend  his  servant;  and 
Ewald,  as  he  looked  again  on  Josephine’s  face,  had 
courage  enough  to  restrain  a  confession  which  would 
have  aggravated  her  misery.  Perhaps  she  had  been 
left  desolate — perhaps  her  husband  had  been  made 
brutal  by  misfortune — at  all  events  he  had  no  right 
to  blame  a  marriage  which  circumstances  had  not 
permitted  him  to  prevent.  She  might  have  had  no 
alternative  between  it  and  disgrace,  or  Wolfenbacli 
might  have  possessed  and  seemed  to  deserve  her 
choice  better  than  himself.  This  last  thought  held 
him  silent,  as  he  sat  with  his  face  shadoi  near  the 
fire.  Josephine  took  but  one  glance  at  him,  and 
another  at  tlie  cradle  where  a  half-starved  infant  lay 
before  she  began  her  humble  labours  to  prepare  a 
supper  Ewald  attempted  to  say  something,  but  his 


voice;  hoarse  with  emotion,  appeared  unknown  to 
her,  and  she  turned  away  with  a  look  of  repressed 
pride  ane  shame.  Yet  as  she  could  not  but  observe 
the  earnest  gaze  of  the  stranger,  her  cheek  (lushing 
with  conscious  recollection,  recovered  some  part  of 
its  former  beauty,  and  Flwald  had  taken  the  infant  on 
his  knee  when  Wolfenbacli  returned.  His  guest 
overcame  the  horror  which  almost  impelled  him  to 
throw  from  him  the  offspring  of  a  ruffian  so  debas 
ed,  intending  to  convey  into  its  cradle  some  aid  for 
the  unhappy  mother,  which  might  suffice  to  comfort 
her  wants  without  betraying  the  giver.  He  hid  a 
purse  of  gold  within  its  wrapper,  and  gave  it  back 
t'l  Josephine; — while  the  father,  mtirniiiring  at  such 
pests,  rebuked  her  slow  cookery.  But  Ewald  could 
not  eat;  and  tasting  the  flask  to  propitiate  the  hrii 
tal  landlord,  withdrew  to  the  bud  meant  for  him,  and 
was  seen  no  more. 

Lateen  the  following  morning,  two  men,  as  they' 
passed  near  the  remains  of  a  spoiled  hay-rack,  per 
ceived  motion  in  it,  and  heard  a  feeble  noise.  They 
took  courage  to  remove  some  part,  and,  led  on  bv 
traces  of  blood,  examined  till  they  found  a  body 
yet  warm  with  life,  but  wounded  in  a  ghastly  man 
ner.  They  conveyed  it  to  the  village  surgeon  and 
collected  help  to  surround  the  house  of  Wolfenbacb 
whom  they  remembered  to  have  seen  on  the  road 
mounted  on  a  horse  which  had  been  observed  tho 
day  before  entering  AUheini  with  the  wounded  man 
and  another  stranger.  Skill  and  care  restored  this 
unfortunate  stranger  sufficiently  to  make  his  deposi 
tioii.  He  named  his  master,  and  stated  that  the 
gloomy  looks  and  eager  questions  of  the  innkeeper 
had  alarmed  him  on  the  night  of  Ewald's  arrival 
especially  when  he  was  desired  to  sleep  in  a  ruined 
out-house.  He  had  left  it,  and  applying  his  ear  to  a 
crevice  in  the  house-door,  heard  Wolfenbacli  mena¬ 
cing  his  w  ife  with  death  if  she  prevented  or  betray¬ 
ed  his  search  into  the  traveller’s  portmanteau  which 
had  been  left  below;  for  probably,  in  the  hecdless- 
ness  of  anguish,  Ewald  had  not  thought  of  attending 
to  it.  He  also  heard  Josephine’s  timid  expostula 
tions,  and  the  shriek  of  her  child  in  its  father’s  sav¬ 
age  grasp,  held  perhaps  as  a  hostage  for  her  silence 
He  went  to  warn  Kis  master,  and,  by  calling  through 
the  casement  of  the  loft  where  he  lay  awake,  drew 
him  from  his  bed.  The  stroke  of  an  axe  felled  him 
to  the  ground,  and  he  reinembeied  nothing  more. — 
The  fate  of  Ewald  might  be  easily  surmised.  Dc 
tachments  of  tho  peasants  traversed  the  country 
round  to  gain  intelligenee  of  him  without  success, 
and,  without  knowing  his  claims  on  them  as  their 
countryman,  were  all  eager  in  their  zeal  to  trace  a 
man  of  rank  and  honour.  Couriers  met  them  from 
Berlinjilespatched  to  haitcn  his  return;  but  after  six 
months  spent  in  the  most  earnest  search,  even  his 
paternal  friend  Count  Lieuwen  despaired  of  seeing 
him  more,  and  believed  him  the  victim  of  a  fero 
cious  robber.  W’olfenbach  liad  been  seized  with 
the  horses  of  Ewald  and  his  servant,  which  he  had 
taken  to  sell  at  the  nearest  fair,  and  could  not  at 
tempt  even  a  plausible  account  of  tliem.  His  mis 
crable  wife  was  in  a  state  of  delirium  which  unfit¬ 
ted  her  to  give  coherent  evidence;  but  the  subject 
of  her  ravings,  the  purse  of  gold  found  in  her  in¬ 
fant’s  cradle,  and  a  ring  dropped  near  the  traveller's 
bed,  were  powerful  presumptive  proofs  against  her 
husband.  The  rifled  portmanteau  w.i8  also  discov¬ 
ered  in  a  well,  and  the  axe  stained  with  blood.  W’ol- 
fenbach  maintained  an  obstinate  and  contumelous 
silence,  during  a  long  trial  which  ended  in  a 
sentence  of  death,  received  with  acclamations  by 
the  populace.  He  was  carried  to  the  scaffold  atten 
ded  by  no  friend,  and  died  without  confession. 

Count  Lieuwen  resumed  the  government  of  the 
fortress  he  had  resigned,  but  not  till  he  had  urged 
repeated  inquiries,  and  proffered  large  rewards  for 
any  trace  of  his  lost  favourite,  without  effect.  And 
when,  after  some  years  had  passed,  a  public  duty 
compelled  him  to  visit  the  country  in  which  Ewald 
had  perished,  he  travelled  hastily,  and  loathed  the 
necessity  which  forced  his  equipage  to  rest  at  Ah 
theiin  for  a  few  hours.  During  the  short  stay,  the 
master  of  the  new  inn  found  means,  to  introduce 
himself,  and  beg  his  guest’s  attention  to  a  rare  cu¬ 
riosity  which  he  possessed.  Finding,  from  his  val¬ 
et’s  account,  that  this  exhibition  was  a  tax  imposed 
on  every  traveller,  the  Count  assented,  and  listened 
patiently  to  his  host’s  history  of  a  bronze  statue 
found  in  a  peat-bog  at  a  short  distance,  and  from 
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thence  brought  to  his  hotise.  He  went  into  the  room 
where  it  was  deposited,  prepared  to  see  some  antique 
relic  or  cunning  counterfeit;  but  he  saw  witli  feel¬ 
ings  that  need  not  be  told, the  body  of  his  beloved 
Hlwald  in  the  travelling  habit  he  had  seen  him  wear, 
vitrified  by  the  power  of  the  morass  to  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  bronze  statue.  He  stood  a  few  moments 
.ighastwith  astonishment  and  horror,  not  unmingletl 
with  gladness  at  this  testimony  of  the  truth  preserv¬ 
ed  by  a  special  operation  of  nature: — for  on  the 
forehead  and  in  the  neck  of  the  seething  statue  two 
deep  seams  rendered  the  fact  of  Ewald’s  violent 
death  unquestionable.  Kut  he  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  suppress  his  agitation,  and  affecting  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  innkeeper  exhibited,  as  he  supposed  him¬ 
self,  a  strange  piece  of  ancient  sculpture,  gave  him 
a  much  larger  sum  than  had  been  expected  even 
from  a  nnbleman  of  his  known  munificience,  and 
carried  oft  the  prize.  But  he  caused  it  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  Berlin  without  noise,  and  made  it  no  sub¬ 
ject  of  conversation  among  his  attendants. 

Count  l.ieuwen’s  return  to  the  metropolis  was  al¬ 
ways  followed  by  banquets  given  to  his  friends,  and 
on  this  occasion  he  celebrated  bis  arrival  among  them 
by  inviting  the  chief  nobility  and  all  the  military 
otficers  who  had  shared  and  survived  his  campaigns. 
After  supper,  before  any  had  departed,  he  spoke  of  a 
most  rare  specimen  of  sculpture  which  he  had  re¬ 
served  for  their  last  regale.  •*  Vou  all  know,”  said 
he,  “  iny  tender  atfection  for  Kwald  de  f  jichtenstein, 
iny  regret  for  his  iJntimelv  loss,  and  my  w’ish  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  memory,  I  think  you  will  agice  with  me 
in  that  wisii  to  erect  a  monument,  if  we  could  deco¬ 
rate  it  with  a  representation  of  him  suitable  to  his 
merits  and  his  fate.  But  though  we  all  know  his 
merits,  where  shall  we  find  an  artist  able  to  give  a 
symbol  of  his  death,  since  we  know  neither  the  time 
nor  circuinstance!” 

The  Count  cast  his  eyes  round  the  table  as  he 
spoke,  and  met  approving  and  earnest  looks  from  all 
his  companions,  except  one,  whose  head  was  aver¬ 
ted.  ”  But,”  he  added,  rising  after  a  short  pause, 
‘  I  think  I  have  found  a  statue  sufficient  itself  for  his 
monument.” 

A  curtain  drawn  aside  discovered  the  Bronze  stat¬ 
ue  of  Kwald  lying  on  a  bier  composed  of  black  turf. 
A  silence  of  surprise  and  awe  was  followed  by  ac¬ 
clamations  of  wonder  at  the  exquisite  symmetry  of 
the  figure,  and  at  the  expression  of  the  countenance, 
so  nearly  resembling  its  usual  character,  except  in 
the  half  closed  eyes  and  lips  parted  as  in  the  pangs 
of  death.  Some  gathered  round  to  observe  the  ac¬ 
curate  folds  of  the  drapery,  and  recognized  every 
part  of  his  travelling  apparel.  “  There  is  even  the 
shape  of  the  seal-ring  he  wore  upon  his  finger,” — 
said  one  of  the  spectators,”  and  liere  is  the  ribbon 
he  received  the  day  before  his  departure,  from  the 
King — but  where  is  the  cross  of  the  Black  Ea- 
gle!” 

“  In  his  grave,”  replied  Count  Lieuwen,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  a  guest  who  had  never  spoken — That 
guest  was  Dorffen,  the  senior  officer  superceded  by 
Kwald.  He  suddenly  lifted  up  his  head  and  answer¬ 
ed — “  It  is  not.’’’  Tfie  terrible  sound  of  his  voice, 
the  decision  of  his  words,  made  the  assembly  fall 
back  from  him,  leaving  him  alone  standing  opposite 
the  corpse.  His  features  wrought  a  few  instants  in 
Convulsions,  and  his  lips  moved  in  unconscious  inut- 
terings.  ”  Then”  (said  a  voice  from  among  the 
groupe)  ”  the  murderer  robbed  him  of  the  cross?” 

“  No,  no — I  robbed  him  of  nothing — he  robbed 
me  of  my  place  and  honor,  and  of  that  cross  which 
I  might  have  earned  at  Altheim — We  met  alone — 
we  were  man  to  man — It  was  night  but  I  won  the 
cross  fairly — and  now  let  him  take  it  back.” 

The  self-accused  murderer  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  throw  it  from  his  breast,  and  fell  with  his  whole 
weight  and  a  laugh  of  madness  at  the  foot  of  the 
bier.  The  croud  raised  him,  but  bespoke  no  more. 
His  last  words  were  truth, as  subsequent  enquiry  pro¬ 
ved.  Accident  or  a  hope  of  vengeance  had  led  him 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Ewald’s  village;  they  had 
met  on  the  road,  and  fatal  opportunity  completed 
Dorffen’s  guilt.  He  was  buried  under  the  scaffold, 
and  the  Bronze  Statue  remained  a  monument  of  Ew¬ 
ald’s  fate  and  of  retributive  justice. 


We  should  be  careful  to  deserve  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion,  by  doing  well;  and  when  that  care  is  once  ta¬ 
ken,  not  to  bo  over-anxious  about  the  success 
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FEMALE  GENEROSITV. 

I  was  one  evening  in  a  mixed  company  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  when  the  conversation  happened  to 
turn  upon  the  subject  of  generosity.  It  was  main¬ 
tained  by  some  ot  the  gentlemen  that  it  was  more 
inherent  in  the  male  tiian  in  the  female  breast. — 
After  many  arguments  on  the  subject,  a  lady  rela¬ 
ted  the  following  instance  of  generosity  in  a  female 
heait. 

“In  the  latter  part  of  the  French  revolution,  a 
young  man,  who  was  closely  pursued  by  a  body  of  j 
gens  d’armes,  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  stopped  at  a 
door  in  which  there  stood  a  young  female,  and  re¬ 
quested  concealment.  There  was  no  time  to  consid¬ 
er,  as  the  soldiers  were  close  at  hand.  She  conduc¬ 
ted  him  to  a  back  building,  and  locked  him  in.  She 
had  scarcely  done  this  when  the  soldiers  passed. — 
As  It  happened,  the  very  body  of  gens  d’armes,  who 
had  pursued  the  young  man,  were  invited  by  the  ow¬ 
ner  of  the  house  to  take  up  their  quarters  for  the 
night,  and  were  put  into  a  room  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing  in  which  the  refugee  had  taken  shelter;  and  as 
they  occupied  the  room  next  the  entrance,  he  could 
not  escape  without  passing  through  where  they  lay. 
In  this  dilemma,  the  young  lady  resolved  to  extri¬ 
cate  him,  if  possible.  She  waited  until  she  thought 
the  soldiers  were  all  asleep,  and  pas.scd  through  the 
room  without  awaking  any  of  them,  acquainted  the 
stranger  of  his  peril  and  told  him  that  if  h^  would  con¬ 
sent,  she  could  conduct  him  to  a  neighboring  church 
of  which,  her  uncle  kept  the  keys,  and  secrete  him 
until  the  danger  wa.s  over.  He  consented.  She  took 
him  by  the  arm,  and  they  entered  the  room  where 
t!ie  soldiers  were  sleeping,  when  in  passing  he  struck 
his  foot  against  one  of  them,  who  jumped  up,  seized 
the  young  man,  and  demanded  who  it  was, — when 
the  young  lady,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  ans¬ 
wered  “  it  is  only  I,  who  came  to  seek  for” — fortun 
ately  she  had  nothing  more  to  say,  as  the  soldier, 
hearing  a  female  voice,  let  go  the  arm.  They  pass¬ 
ed  on,  and  enteriag  the  church,  she  conducted  him 
to  tlie  door  of  a  vault,  which  was  curiously  conceal¬ 
ed  behind  the  altar,  told  him  to  enter  there, and  she 
would  bring  him  food  daily,  until  he  should  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  venture  forth  in  safety.  She  gave  him  the 
lamp,  and  shutting  the  door,  immediately  returned  to 
the  house. 

“  He  descended  into  the  vault,  and  seating  him¬ 
self  on  a  tombstone,  he  theie  belield  recorded  the 
names  of  his  own  illustrious  ancestors,  who  had 
mouldered  into  dust  ages  ago.  He  was  overpower 
ed  with  fatigue,  and  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake 
until  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  when  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  his  benefactress  had  not  been  there,  and 
he  began  to  fear  th.it  something  had  happened  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  coming  again.  He  waited  in  terror 
and  anxiety  until  night,  but  still  she  came  not,  and 
he  laid  himself  down  in  despair  on  a  tombstone,  re¬ 
solved  to  endure  the  lingering  death  which  awaited 
him.  He  sunk  into  a  lethargy,  from  which  he  was 
wakened  on  the  third  morning  by  the  voice  of  his 
benefactress,  calling  on  his  name ;  but  it  seemed  as 
if  animation  had  ceased,  for  he  was  unable  to  move, 
or  articulate  a  sound.  He  heard  the  dreadful  sound 
of  the  door  as  it  fell;  he  uttered  a  faint  crv,Rnd rush¬ 
ed  up  the  steps.  Fortunately  the  young  lady  had 
not  left  the  spot;  she  raised  the  door,  entered  the 
vault,  and  restored  new  life  to  the  sufferer.  She  in¬ 
formed  him  that  she  had  been  unable  to  get  to  the 
church  since  his  concealment,  on  account  of  the  vi¬ 
gilance  of  the  guards  who  were  stationed  at  her  un¬ 
cle’s,  but  that  she  had  made  arrangements  by  which 
she  could  supply  him  with  food  daily ;  she  prepared  to 
depart,  and  had  just  ascended  the  steps,  when  they 
heard  personsentering  the  church;  she  immediately 
closed  the  door  of  the  vault,  and  the  next  moment 
they  heard  the  steps  of  a  body  of  soldiers  passing 
and  repassiiig  about  the  church,  and  who  were  se;.r- 
ching  for  some  refugees  whom  they  suspected  were 
concealed  there.  They  were  conducted  by  the  un¬ 
suspicious  uncle,  who  led  them  to  every  part  of  the 
building,  to  prove  his  innocence. 

“  Their  footsteps  were  often  heard  by  the  tremb¬ 
ling  couple  below,  passing  over  the  vault,  but  they 
did  not  perceive  it.  When  they  left  the  church, she 
left  the  vault  with  repeated  assurances  of  daily  sup¬ 
plying  him  with  victuals.  She  j>erformed  her  prom- 
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ise,and  in  a  few  days  conducted  him  from  his  place 
of*  concealment,  and  he  was  enabled  to  reach  his 
home  in  safety.” 

VOLUNTARY  DEATH 
The  different  dc>’ree  of  power  which  persons  of 
distinct  habits  and  constitution  appear  to  possess, 
not  only  over  the  feeling  and  faculties  of  the  mind, 
but  likewise,  over  what  are  called  the  involuntary 
muscles,  and  even  the  nerves  and  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  body,  affords  ground  for  a  speculation  curious 
at  least,  if  not  important,  how  far  so  desirable  a  pow  - 
er  may  be  acquired,  and  to  what  extent,  by  some 
yet  undiscovered  method  of  education,  it  maybe  el 
evated  and  improved. 

Dr.  Cheyne  relates  an  instance,  in  one  of  his  med 
ical  treatises,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  established 
by  irrefragable  evidence,  in  which  a  person  at  any 
time  when  he  chose,  could  exhibit  every  appearance 
of  death;  and  after  haring  lain  for  a  considerable 
period  exactly  as  a  corpse,  was  able,  by  a  voluntary 
struggle,  to  restore  to  himself  the  appearance,  anil 
all  the  various  functions  of  intellect  and  aniou 
tion. 

He  could  die  or  expire,  says  Cheyne,  when  he 
pleased,  and  yet  by  an  effort  or  some  liow,  he  could 
come  to  life  again.  He  insisted  so  much  on  our 
seeing  the  trial  made,  that  we  were  at  last  forced  to 
comply.  We  all  three  felt  his  pulse  first ;  it  was  dis¬ 
tinct,  though  small  and  thready;  and  his  heart  had 
its  usual  beating.  He  composed  himself  on  his  back 
and  lay  in  a  still  posture  for  some  time;  while  I  held 
his  right  hand.  Dr.  Baynard  laid  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  Mr.Skrine  held  a  clean  looking  glass  to 
his  mouth.  1  found  his  pulse  sink  gradually,  till  at 
last  I  could  not  feel  any,  by  the  most  exact  and  nice 
touch.  Dr  Haynard  could  not  feel  the  least  motion 
of  his  heart,  imr  Mr.  Skrine  the  least  soil  of  breath 
on  the  bright  mirrer  he  hedd  to  his  mouth;  then 
each  cf  us  by  turns,  examined  his  arms,  heart  and 
breath,  but  could  not  by  the  nicest  scrutiny,  discov 
er  the  least  symptom  of  life  in  him  VVe  reasoned 
a  long  time  about  this  odd  appearance,  as  well  as  we 
could,  and  findi>  g  he  still  continued  in  that  condi 
tion,  we  began  to  conclude  that  he  had  indeed  carried 
the  experiment  too  far;  and  at  last  were  satisfied  he 
was  actually  dead,  and  were  Just  ready  to  leave  him 
This  continued  about  half  an  hour,  by  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning  in  autumn.  As  we  were  going  a 
way,  we  observed  some  motion  about  the  body,  and 
upon  examination  found  his  pulse  and  the  motion  ot 
his  heart  gradually  returning;  he  began  to  breathe 
gently,  and  speak  softly.  We  were  all  astonished 
to  the  last  degree  at  this  unexpected  change, and  af 
ter  some  further  conversation  with  him  and  with 
ourselves,  went  away  fully  satisfied  as  to  all  the  par 
ticiilars  ot  this  fact,  but  notable  to  form  any  ration 
al  scheme,  how  to  account  for  it.  He  atterwards 
called  for  his  attorney,  added  a  codicil  to  his  own 
will  fcc.  and  cahrdy  and  composedly  died  about  five 
or  six  o’clock  that  evening. 


IJ.vssoMPiF.RE.  It  was  customary  with  Marsha. 
Bassompiere,  when  any  of  his  soldiers  were  brought 
before  him  for  heinous  oft’euces,to  say  to  them,“bro 
ther,  you  or  /  will  certainly  be  hung;”  which  was 
a  sufficient  annunciation  of  their  fate.  A  spy  who 
was  discovered  in  his  camp,  was  addressed  in  this 
language ;  and  next  day,  as  the  wretch  was  about  to 
be  led  to  the  gallows,  he  pressed  earnestly  to  speak 
with  the  marshal,  alleging  that  he  had  somewhat  of 
importance  to  communicate.  The  marshal  beipL 
made  acquainted  with  his  request,  said  in  his  rough 
manner,  “  It  is  always  the  way  of  these  rascals;  they 
pretend  some  frivolous  story,  merely  to  reprieve 
themselves  for  .a  few  moments;  however,  bring  the 
dog  hither.”  Being  introduced,  the  marshal  asked 
him  what  he  had  to  say.  “  W'hy,  my  Lord,”  said 
the  culprit,  “  when  1  first  h.ad  the  honor  of  your  con¬ 
versation,  you  were  pleased  to  say,  that  either  you 
or  I  should  be  hung;  now  I  am  come  to  know 
whether  it  is  your  pleasure  to  be  so;  because,  if  you 
vvont,  I  must,  that’s  all.”  The  marshal  was  so  plea¬ 
sed  with  the  fellow’s  humor  that  he  ordered  him  to 
be  released. — Percy. 


King  John  being  shewn  a  stately  monument  erec¬ 
ted  over  a  nobleman  who  bad  rebelled  against  him, 
and  being  advised  to  deface  it, answered  “no,  no, 
I  wish  all  my  enemies  were  as  honorably  buried.” 
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^5,-.  New  Sub-'  i  . Cl!,  call  le  supj  Ii*vl  with  eonr* 
jheteseisof  Ti.e  K‘=critoir,  il  applii  J  for  soon. 


Last  week  we  lia<i  h.ireU  time  to  notice  the  ile  »th 
of  the  venerable  p..triot  JOIIV  .\!)AMS.  'I'l'i 
spirit  of  the  iliostr.'  TiIOVIAS  JKFKERSOA 
WMs  wafted  to  !’'i'  rejlnis  of  Lli-s  on  the  s.iiiie  gre.at 
and  glori'JU'  li  •  The  siir.nh  ir'oiis  deaths  of  the«e 
fathers  of  our  free  lom,  pre  -iscl  >  half  a  century  af¬ 
ter  tlie  perforujanee  of  that  giceat  work  which  iti- 
fused  new  vijror  i;ito  their  compatriots,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  firmly  e‘tahlished  the  liberty  we  now  enjoy, 
form  a  coincidence  so  remarkable,  that  without  the 
help  of  credulity,  the  mind  readily  ascribes  it  to  the 
special  decree  of  Divine  Wisdom.  Both  these  hoary 
Sons  of  Liberty  possessed  the  use  of  their  faculties 
till  the  hour  of  dissolution.  Their  tninds  were  calm 
and  their  thoughts  collected;  and  while  they  ex¬ 
pressed  their  perfect  willingness  to  die,  they  were 
thankful  for  being  permitted  to  witness  the  dawn 
of  the  day  which  was  to  shed  such  lustre  upon  their 
lives  and  the  history  of  their  toils.  Tiieir  wishes 
were  fully  satisfied;  they  heard  that  day,  which,  to 
them,  was  of  all  days  the  most  interesting,  greeted 
with  the  pageantry  of  war  and  the  shouts  of  a  grate¬ 
ful  people;  and  as  the  sun  passed  the  meridian  their 
mortal  part  sunk  to  rest,  and  their  souls  rose  upon 
the  Te  Deum  of  Liberty  to  the  (lod  of  the  just. — 
Thus  have  they  passed  from  toil  and  trouble  to  re¬ 
ward.  That  Being  who  sustainet'  them  and  gave 
them  energy  in  the  trying  tunes  of  the  revolution, 
has  called  them  to  rest;  and  we  humbly  trust  that 
they  are  now  reaping  tliat  reward  which  is  promised 
to  every  good  and  faithful  servant. 

Mr.  Jefkerson  died  at  the  age  of  8.S  years,  3 
months,  and  2  days.  He  was  born  in  Chesterfield 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  2d  of  April,  O.  S.  1743. 
ilis  family  was  among  the  earliest  emigrants  to  Vir¬ 
ginia;  of  which  colony  his  grandfather,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  was  a  native.  His  father  was  named  Pe¬ 
ter  Jefferson,  arid  was  known  as  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  determining  the  boundary  line  between 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in  the  year  1747;  from 
whom  he  derived  an  extensive  and  valuable  estate. 
He  was  in  public  life  upwards  of  sixty-onc  years. 
Soon  after  he  become  of  age,  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  his  native  state — then  to  Congress — 
then  employed  two  years  with  Messrs.  Pendleton 
and  Wythe  in  revising  the  laws  of- Virginia — then 
succeeded  Patrick  Henry  as  governor  ofhisntitivc 
state — then  elected  to  the  legislature  and  to  congress 
again — then  sent  to  Europe  a  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  with  Franklin  and  Adams — then  appointed 
secretary  of  state  under  Washington — next  elected 
vice  president,  and  then  president.  When  he  re¬ 
tired  from  political  life  he  was  made  a  visitor  and 
rector  of  the  University.  It  is  said  that  he  has  left 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  memoirs  in  his  own  hand 
writing;  and  the  public  journals  inform  us  they  will 
soon  be  published. 

Mr.  Adams  died  at  the  age  of  90  years,  8  months, 
and  4  days.  He  was  born  on  the  30th  of  October, 
1735.  His  career  was  no  less  glorious  than  that  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.  He  w'as  the  soul  of  the  Congress 
of  1776.  He  commenced  his  public  career  tw'o  years 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  and  was  honoured  with  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  public  stations,  till  violent  party  excite¬ 
ment  ejected  him  from  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Ada.ms 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Electoral  College  which  ele¬ 
vated  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  Chief  Magistracy.  Ue- 


port  say.sil',.,1  lt.>  a!‘oh;  s  left  a  considcr.ible  notii' 
of  his  Life  J  l  imes  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
which  will  soon  be  published  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  I’resident. 

A  letter  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer, 
d  .ted  at  the  University  of  Virginia  on  the  6th  inst. 
s.iys; — “  Mr.  Jfkferso.v  expired  onthe  4th,  about 
ten  tninutes  before  one  o'clock,  in  th"  uj'lcrnoon,  after 
a  confinemc  nt  to  his  bed  of  little  more  than  a  week, 
though  the  disease  of  which  he  died  (diarrha'a)  haa 
been  of  long  continuance.  He  sufTcred  little  !>odily 
pain,  and,  apparently,  none  at  all  in  mind — spoke 
of  his  approaching  end  with  the  most  perfect  com¬ 
posure,  and  indicated  no  solicitude  except  that  hia 
life  should  he  prolonged  to  the  font  th.  We  all  rejoice 
here  that  his  w  ishes  were  fulfilled.  He  wa.s  buried 
yesterday,  without  any  pomp  or  procession,  in  com- 
pliauic  with  his  dying  request,  but  very  many  at¬ 
tended  the  burying  place  at  Monticello,  to  sec  him 
interred.  He  left  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  which,  I  be 
liove,  will  be  put  to  press  immediately,  and  numer¬ 
ous  papers,  that  are  intended  for  publication  some 
years  hence.” 

Triijute  of  Respect.  As  a  testimony  of  re¬ 
spect  for  the  virtues  of  the  venerable  revolutionar} 
fathers  who  were  sumiaoned  from  earth  on  the  -Ith 
inst.  the  Common  Council  of  this  city  have  recoin 
mended  that  Moiui.ay,  the  31st  inst.  be  observed asa 
day  of  public  mourning.  \\\  A.  Duer  Esq.  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  deliver  an  address  on  that 
occasion;  aiul  the  bells  will  be  tolled  and  other  rev¬ 
erential  ceremonies  adhered  to.  It  is  expected  that 
the  citizens  will  on  that  day  alike  set  aside  both  la¬ 
bor  and  amusement,  and  yield  themselves  to  patriot¬ 
ic  and  religious  reverence. 

On  Wednesday  last  the  citizens  of  New-York  paid 
due  respect  to  the  memories  of  the  late  Presidents 
Jefferson  and  Adams.  The  ceremonies  as  described 
were  well  adapted  to  the  occasion.  An  appropriate 
address  was  delivered  by  tbc  Rev.  Mr.  Rowan,  and 
the  other  observances  w  ere  such  as  to  accord  w  ith  the 
scleinnily  of  the  day. 

The  attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Wirt,  has  been  appointed  to  deliver  a  eulogy  upon 
the  character  of  the  same  venerable  patriots,  at 
Washington  city. 

Decuaration  of  Indepexde.nce.  Little  is 
generally  known  of  the  correct  history  of  this  pub¬ 
lic  document;  and  the  recent  demise  of  two  of-its 
signers  having  given  birth  to  speculation  upon  the 
subject,  in  various  quarters,  we  think  the  publication 
of  the  follow  ing  concise  history  will  not  at  present 
appear  ill-timed.  Our  information  is  draw'ti  frem  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  late  President  Adams  to  Co-  j 
lonel  Pickering,  some  years  since. 

The  motion  which  produced  the  Declaration  was 
made,  onthe  10th  June,  1776,  by  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  from  Virginia,  the  largest  of  the  Thirteen  Uni¬ 
ted  Colonies,  who  was  authorized  to  make  it  by  the 
votes  of  his  constituents,  the  Assembly  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Adams  seconded  the  motion,  Massachusetts  be¬ 
ing  at  that  time,  the  second  slate.  A  committee  of 
five  was  appointed  on  the  subvect,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  Mr.  Adams,  Dr.ERANKLiN  Mr.SnEn- 
MAN,  and  Mr.  Livingston.  IMt.  Jefferson,  though 
the  youngest  on  the  commidee,  was  chairman,  he 
having  one  vote  more  than  Mr.  Adams.  Mr  Jef¬ 
ferson  had  come  into  Congress  with  great  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  writer, — and,  although  he  was  a  silent 
member  of  that  body,  yet  he  was  most  useful  on 
committees,  and  felicitous  in  his  writings.  Mr.  Ad¬ 
ams  had  made  use  of  every  exertion  to  procure  votes 


for  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  order  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  the  cornmillee.  Tb.e  committee  met  and  appoin 
ted  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams  a  sub-c  n  litioe 
Mr.  Jefferson  urgtd  Mr.  Adams  to  write  luc  De¬ 
claration,  and  Mr.  Adams  urged  Mr.  J.  to  do  it. — 
Mr.  J.  at  last  consented,  and  the  next  day  submit 
ted  the  original  draft,  as  it  was  presented  to  Congress 
Mr.  Adams  thought  the  only  objectionable  part  of 
it  was  that  in  which  George  HI.  was  styled  a  tyrant 
— he  considered  that  as  too  personal — he  only  con 
sidered  him  such  officially,  and  that  he  was  decei 
ved  and  misled  by  his  Cabinet.  He  did  not,  howe\ 
er,  state  to  Mr.  J.any  objection,  as  it  was  afterwards 
to  be  submitted  to  the  whole  committee,  and  the 
feelings  and  temper  of  the  people  were  fully  up  to 
the  tone  of  the  Declaration.  He  thought  some  ol 
the  most  beautiful  passages  were  afterw  ards  strickeii 
out  by  Congress,  particularly  that  in  which  it  was 
enumerated  as  one  of  the  evils  of  our  colonial  state, 
that  the  Parliament  had  refused  to  allow  the  colo¬ 
nies  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  had 
thus  entailed  upon  them  the  evils  of  a  slave  popu 
lation. 

“  The  8ub-comiiiitt>*e  afterwards  reported  to  the 
committee,  who  did  not  suggest  a  single  amendment 
or  alteration.  The  committee*  then  reported  the 
Declaration  to  Congress  onthe  first  of  July,  1776; 
it  was  discussed  on  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  adopted  on 
the  latter  day,  about  a  quarter  of  the  reported  de¬ 
claration  having  been  stricken  out.” 

Tlie  first  time  ihe  Drclamtinn  of  InJependenre  wo*  |iiiblir- 
,  read  in  Mas.>.uch<isetlii,  vns  in  this  town.  The  Kxpriss  on  hi. 
*vay  to  Rotton,  ruioisi.ed  Isaiah  Thoina.s,  F.*q.  with  a  cony  for 
puhlicalion  in  tl.:  irer,  of  which  he  was  at  l!ie  time  publisher. 
The  nows  of  i's  'ertipt  soon  .spread  Ihroiichout  the  town,  and 
a  lu'  )tf  roncours  of  people  eolircted.  all  .inxious  to  a»e  or  hear 
CO  ex rt.inrdinaiT a  document.  To  •;r'.tify  their  curiosity,  Thom¬ 
as  ascended  the  jHirtico  of  the  South  Meeting  I(ouse,'(thenthp 
only  one  in  town,)  and  read  it  to  those  who  were  assembled. — 
Half  a  century  lias  wince  passed  away,  during  which  our  coun- 
trs-  has  inrreasod  in  svesltli,  population  aud  power,  beyond 
all  former  precedent.  Mr.  Thomas  still  lives  to  witncs.s  the 
prosperity  of  the  euuntry,  and  yesterday  foined  in  the  celebra- 
tioiiof  indr|ienJence  in  the  same  house  frrm  which  lie  rend  the 
deolaratien  i.fty  years  ago — Iforcester  Spy. 

Aldanv  Theatre.  This  establishment,  wc  arc 
informed,  will  be  opened  on  Wedne.“day  next,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  W'allack,  Manager  of  the 
Chatham  Garden  Theatre,  New  York.  Mr.  \V.  is 
publicly  known  to  possess  much  taste  and  experience 
asa  manager,  and  superior  abilities  as  an  actor;  and 
we  are  confident  that  the  Theatre  will,  under  his 
control,  retrieve  the  t  harncter  which  it  lost  soon  af¬ 
ter  Mr.  Gilfert  relinquished  its  management.  The 
taste  for  pantomime  and  ffying  p.tlaces  is  on  the 
wane — libertines  and  ghosts  are  getting  out  cffasli- 
ion — and  the  grim  and  ghastly  midnight  few,  who 
were  such  ardent  admirers  of  the  “  horrible  horrifi- 
cations”  of  unearthly  mystery,  have  been  feasted  to 
their  heart’s  content  upon  Vampires’ /oi-e  and  charnel 
house  morality.  So  that  all  that  is  wanted  to  ensure 
success  at  present,  is  a  spirited  manager  and  a  talented 
coiiipi'.ny,  which  we  think  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Wal- 
lack  and  his  corps.  The  utility  of  a  well  regulated 
Theatre  is  well  understood  and  duly  apjtreciated  by 
our  citizens;  and  it  was  owing  to  a  perversion  of 
intellect  on  the  part  of  the  manager,  which  led  them 
to  discountenance  the  establishment  during  the  few 
weeks  that  it  was  open  in  May.  From  the  course 
pursued  by  Mr.  Wallatk  at  the  Chatham  Garden, 
we  are  convinced  that  he  is  not  addicted  to  the  neg¬ 
ative  vices  which  proved  so  destructive  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Mr.  Barret;  but  that  he  will  pursue  a  strait 
forward  course,  and  leave  to  themselves  all  such  as 
encourage  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  because 
to  such  alone  they  are  indebted  for  their  welfare. — 
May  the  reward  of  our  new  manager  be  equal  to 
the  measure  of  his  merits 
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irTTisi.  LraiiNO  a. 

The  Turkt.  with  the  view  of  Jivcifying  Kii<via,  whilst  they 
are  at  war  with  the  tJrcekr,  haie  •acii::rrd  to  llie  laltei  (miwci 
the  two  prot  iiicea  of  .Moldaiia  and  VVullarhia,  lor  Ihepurpoie, 
as  It  would  •rein,  of  sav  in;  to  th«  luselves  the  Morra.  Such  it 
the  policy  of  ^ivernincuts.  iMmlu't  ia  cniitains  l7,UtHI  sqiiarv 
milra,  and  WaTlachia 'id.tNN);  and  they  are  both  rich,  andfeitile, 
and,  of  course,  extremely  vahilable  posscssioim.  The  Morea 
contains  13,000  square  miles;  and  though  parts  of  it  are  rich 
and  fruitful,  the  whole  exports,  before  the  Grecian  insurrec¬ 
tion  broke  out, are  stated  to  have  been  about  3l)t),0lM>f.  only  .  The 
situation  of  thi'se  provinces,  also,  rendered  them  extremrlv 
important  to  Turkey.  They  lie  upon  the  borders  of  the  Klack 
Sea,  and  the  possession  of  them  by  the  llussians,  briii;;s  the 
l.xtter  almost  into  the  inirasdiate  ncighburliotd  of  Constantino- 
pie- 

Having  pacified  Russia,  the  Grand  Seignior  may  feel  liim 
'elf  more  at  liberty  to  devote  wliat  remains  of  strength  and  en¬ 
ergy  he  may  have,  to  the  subjugation,  and  extir|iatiun  of  the 
Greeks.  Hut  we  think  he  will  still  have  a  hard  task  on  his 
ban. Is-  It  is  very  certain  that  he  is  indrlited  to  the  Egyptians 
lor  all  the  success  he  has  lately  expcriaiiced ;  and  men  who 
are  capable  of  making  such  a  resistance  to  oppression  and  bar¬ 
barity  as  the  Greeks  did  at  Missoloiighi,  may  ne  destroyed,  but 
cannot  ea.sily  be  conquered.  We  do  not  despair  of  the  Grrik 
cause,  even  though  they  should  be  aliandoiied  by  all  the  civili- 
ztd  /lowfrt  of  fiurope.  The  PKGPLK  of  Kiiropr  are  in  their 
favor;  and  the  support  whicii  their  contributions,  and  their 
svmpatiiv  will  atVord,  will  stimulate  them  to  still  further  ef¬ 
forts — -V  V'  />.  Ad. 

A  company  of  counterfeiters  have  lately  been  detected  near 
Ravenna,  O'lio;  Col-  lieorge  Ihirrow,  Col.  W'illiam  Vshley, 
and  .lames  Hrown,  hiive  been  arrested.  The  nest  wa> 

broken  up  by  Mr.  George  Karr,  who  proposed  hiouelf  as  a 
p.artiier,  was  accepted,  took  the  oath  of  secrecy,  one  obligation 
of  which  binds  the  candidate  to  murder  any  member  who  should 
reveal  the  secret'.  .Among  the  notes  were  .S3's  of  the  Manu- 
lieturers’  Hank  of  Pawtucket,  $101)  of  the  Hank  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  S2()0.<)()0  in  notes  of  3,  .'>  and  lU  ilollars  on  the  Western 
Reserve  Hank  were  expected  from  a  member  from  some  other 
pi.ace. 

All  explosion  occured  on  the  6th  inst  at  Nitre  Hall,  Delaware 
l,'(  iiaty,  Penn,  whereby  considerable  injury  was  done  to  the 
works,  and  one  man  killed.  Me  was  an  Iris'iman,  who  finding 
his  moderate  rx|icctations  fulfilled,  had  sent  for  his  wife  and 
infant  child,  and  they  had  arrived  in  the  country  but  ten  days 
before  the  accident  occurred.  The  force  of  the  gunpowder 
was  such,  that  both  his  arms  were  torn  olT,  and  his  body  other¬ 
wise  so  horribly  mangled,  that  few  of  his  original  feautres  rc- 
iiiaincd.  • 

Bank  Fuihtrr. — The  Jersey  Hank  stopped  payment  on  the 
titli  inst.  About  50,000  dollars  of  its  hills  are  in  circiilation. 


SALiyiAGUin>I. 


Uem.xskable  cpsto-ms  The  Anglo  Sixous  and 
Danes  were  at  first  riulc  and  unpolished  iii  their  be 
haviour.  TliiS  is  acknowledged  by  their  own  writers 
who  frankly  say,  that  the  French  in  those  times 
very  much  excelled  them  and  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  in  politeness  and  elegance  of  inanners. 
iJic  Welch,  in  particular,  seem  to  be  so  unpolished 
at  thss  period,  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  making 
a  law,  “  that  none  of  the  courtiers  should  give  tlie 
queen  a  blow,  or  snatch  any  thing  with  violence  out 
of  "her  hand,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  her  ma¬ 
jesty’s  protection.” 

Vala’eof  time.  The  difference  of  rising  every 
morning  at  six  and  eight  o’clock,  in  the  course  of  10 
years,  supposing  a  person  to  go  to  bed  at  the  same 
tiin.;  he  otherwise  would,  amounts  to  29,2U0  hsurs, 
or  three  years,  121  days,  19  hours,  which  afford  eight 
hours  per  day,  for  exactly  fen  years;  so  that  it  is  the 
same  as  if  ten  years  of  life  (a  weighty  consideration) 
were  added,  in  which  we  may  commaiul  eight  hours 
every  d.ty  for  the  cultivation  of  our  lives  and  the  des¬ 
patch  of  business. 

Printing.  From  this  invention  polite  inter¬ 
course  and  music  proceeded;  reason  and  justice  are 
made  manifest,  the  relations  of  social  life  were  il¬ 
lustrated;  law  and  language  became  fixed.  Gsv-| 
ernorshad  a  rule  to  refer  to  .  scholars  had  authori¬ 
ties  to  venerate.  The  clasical  scholar,  the  histori¬ 
an,  the  mathematician,  the  astronomer,  none  of  them 
can  do  well  without  printing. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  the  virtuous  and  brave  fa¬ 
ther  ol  a  still  more  renowned  son,  Phillip  Sidney. — 
To  a  friend  of  a  very  fretful  temper  and  very  quer¬ 
ulous,  he  s.iid,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  an  ancient 
philosopher;  “  Take  it  from  me,  a  weak  man  com¬ 
plains  of  others,  an  unfortunate  man  of  himself,  but 
a  Wiseman  complains  neither  of  others  uor  of  him¬ 
self. 

Avarice.  The  Patriarchs  before  the  flood,  who 
lived  900  years,  scarcely  provided  fora  few  days; 
and  we,  who  live  but  a  few  days,  provide  at  least 
for  90ti  years 


The  uevil  and  the  lawyers.  T..e  followiuc' 
.lu  cdute  m.iy,  in  some  measure,  account  for  ihe  gen¬ 
erally  received  opinion,  that  there  is  a  certain  in¬ 
timacy  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  iht 
Inns  of  Court, and  his  Satanic  Majesty; — Saint  Evo- 
na,  a  lawyer  of  Britany  went  to  Home  to  intreat 
the  Pope  to  give  the  lawyers  a  p  tron;  the  Pope  re¬ 
plied  that  he  knew  of  no  saint  not  already  disposed 
of  to  some  other  profession.  II is  Holiness  proposed, 
however,  to  St.  Evona,  tliat  he  should  go  round  the 
church  of  Siovanni  Laterano  blind  folded,  and,  aftei 
saying  a  certain  number  of  Ave  Marias,  the  lirsi 
-aint  he  laid  hold  of  should  bo  his  patron.  This  the 
good  old  lawyer  undertook,  and,  at  the  end  of  his 
Ave  Marias,  slopped  at  the  altar  of  ,St.  Michael, 
where  he  laid  hold,  not  of  the  saint — but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  Devil,  under  the  saint’s  feet,  crying  out — 
“  this  is  our  saint  let  him  be  our  patron.” 

Taut  Reply.  A  certain  courtier  to  whom 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  given  her  promise  to  promote 
iiiin,  began  to  grow  impatient  at  the  delay.  One 
day  the  tiueen  perceived  him  in  the  palace  garden, 
and  looking  out  of  the  window,  asked  him,  ”  VVhai 
dues  a  man  think  of,  when  he  thinks  of  nothing?’ 
to  which,  after  a  short  pause,  he  replied,  “  madam, 
he  thinks  of  a  woman’s  promises.” 

Extraordinary.  The  following  extraordina¬ 
ry  fact,  is  recorded  on  a  tomb-stone  at  Green-Bay,  in 
tlie  island  of  Jamaica: — “  Here  lieth  the  body  ol 
H.  Coodding,  Usq.  who  departed  this  life  at  Pori- 
Royal,  December  the2lst,  1H30,  aged  80  years.  He 
was  born  at  Mount  Pelo,  in  France,  but  left  tha; 
kingdom  for  his  religion,  and  came  to  settle  in  thi; 
island, where  he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  earthquake 
in  1693,  but  by  Divine  Providence  was,  by  another 
violent  shock,  thrown  up  in  the  sea!  which  ran  at 
that  time  mountains  high,  and  miraculously  saved 
himself  by  swimming,  until  by  force  of  the  wave' 
he  was  driven  near  the  land,  where  he  was  rescued 
from  a  watery  grave  by  the  crew  of  a  small  vessel, 
and  safely  landed.  He  lived  many  years  after  in 
great  reputation,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
much  lamented  at  his  death.  Peace  to  his  manes. 

Extract  from  Pindar.  “  Amid  the  How  and 
ebb'of  joys  and  griefs  which  roll  over  the  heads  ol 
mortals,  who  is  there  tan  flatter  himself  that  he  shall 
enjoy  constant  felecity?  1  have  cast  my  eyes  around 
me,  and  perceiv  ing  that  man  is  happiest  in  medioc 
rity,  I  have  bewailed  the  destiny  of  the  powerful, 
and  prayed  the  gods  not  to  overwhelm  me  with  tin 
burthens  of  posterity.  I  walk  through  simple  paths; 
contented  with  my  fellow  citizens;  all  iny  ambition 
is  to  ple.»se  them,  wit  liout  relinquishing  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  freely  explaining  myself  with  respect  t 
whatever  I  deem  honorable  and  dishonorable.  In 
this  disposition  I  tranquilly  approach  old  age;  hap¬ 
py,  if  on  reaching  the  gloomy  confines  of  correct 
life,  I  can  but  bequeath  to  iny  children  the  most 
precious  inheritance  of  all  others,  that  of  an  unblem¬ 
ished  name.” 

When  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  one  of  her  progresses, 
soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada,  visiteil 
Shrewsbury,  the  miyor,  on  congratulating  her,  oi 
the  memarable  event  said ;  “  when  the  Wing  of  Spai 
ittacked  your  majesty,  egnd,  he  took  the  wrong  Sow 
hy  the  c.ir."  The  queen  could  not  keep  from  smiling 
at  tilts,  and  her  admiration  was  farther  heightcHeU, 
when  at  her  departure  he  begged  permission  “  to  at 
tend  her  majesty  to  the  gallow  s!”  which  stood  a  mile 
out  of  town. 

A  gentleman  apt  to  be  very  witty  when  in  liquor, 
was  asked  by  an  acquaintance,  if  he  belonged  to  the 
pl.iy-hoise?  he  replied.  “No;  why  did  you  ask 
me?”  ”  Because,”  returned  his  friend,  “  you  are  so 
Dram-Attic?” 

A  fellow  being  indicted  for  being  too  rude  to 
young  woman,  said,  in  defence,  that  the  prosecutrix 
had  frequently  come  into  his  garden  to  steal  heans 
and  that  he  at  length  told  her,  if  s’le  came  again  sh< 
should  not  depart  without  a  green  grown.  This  h 
proved  by  two  witne.sses,  and  was  acquitted.  As  h<" 
was  leaving  court, a  b.irrister  called  out  to  him  — 
“  Indeed,  young  man,  you  have  taken  a  very  good 
method  to  save  your  bacon,  but  a  very  bad  one  to  save 
your  beans." 

An  Irishman  being  asked  on  a  rainy  day,  wh  J 
■ee  would  t.ake  to  carry  a  message  to  such  a  place, 
cried,  Sure  I’d  take  a  yoach! 


lyj 


The  Chinese  TAYLOR.  It  well  know n  that 
genirs  of  the  Chinese  consist  s  in  imitation  ra¬ 
ter  than  invention.  A  striking  proof  cf  ;his  was 
experienced  bv  an  American  East  India,  Ciptain 
t  C.inton.  After  his  arrival  in  that  port,  beii  g  iu 
vant  of  a  new  coat,  made  after  the  American  fash- 
iH,  and  having  observed  tint  the  Chinese  Tailors 
■lever  take  measure,  he  delivered  the  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  superfine  cloth  to  one  of  them;  at  the  same 
•ime  sending  him  a  pattern  to  m  ike  it  by,  a  sea  coat 
■hit  had  a  large  patch  on  one  arm.  The  Tailor 
n  ide  the  coat  very  exactly;  but  the  owner  was  most 
vexaliously  surprised  to  iind,  upon  putting  it  on, 
that  a  large  piece  had  been  cut  out  of  one  arm,  and 
a  patch  put  in,  precisely  in  the  shape  of  that  in  the 
old  sea  coat. 

The  late  Thomas  Payne  was  in  company  at  a  din 
uer  in  London,  when  the  British  constitution  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  conversation.  One  gentleman 
observed,  that  we  were  so  naturally  inclined  to 
monarchy,  that  half  a  dozen  English  gentlemen 
•  ould  not  meet  together  at  a  dinner  without  appoin 
ling  a  rhairinan  or  sovereign.  “It  is  very  true,” 
said  Thom.is  Payne;  “  but  if  those  half  dozen  were 
to  dine  together  every  d.ay,  and  had  among  them 
only  one  bottle  of  wine,  and  their  chairman  took  <; 
pint  of  it  himself,  then  they  would  either  take  the 
office  by  rotation,  or  contrive  to  do  without  it” 

A  limner  taking  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  perceive  d 
that  when  he  was  endeavoring  to  give  a  resemblance 
to  her  mouth,  she  was  twisting  her  features  in  or- 
■ier  to  render  it  smaller,  and  put  her  lips  in  the  most 
violent  contraction.  Impatient  of  this  artifice,  the 
painter  at  length  said,  “  Dont  hurt  yourself  madaBi, 
in  trying  to  make  your  mouth  smaller,  because  if  you 
i-huse,  1  will  p  it  none  at  all.” 

A  young  farmer  was  invited  to  dine  for  the  first 
time  with  his  landlord,  who  was  a  very  hospitable 
nan — when  he  entered  the  drawing  room,  a  wag 
told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  eat  all  his  landlord  gave 
him,  he  mint  immediately  fight  him — the  cloth  was 
laid, and  the  parties  began;  the  host  being  polite, 
was  very  attentive  to  their  coarse  guest,  and  filled 
his  pl.ite  rejicatedly,  all  which  the  farmer  devoured 
with  some  labour:  at  last,  the  inviter  was  in  the  act 
)f  putting  a  large  slice  of  pudding  upon  the  far¬ 
mer’s  plate,  when  he  started  from  his  seat — threw 
!own  liis  knife  and  fork,  and  began  to  strip  in  buft, 
nd  ptit  himself  in  attitude  of  defence,  vociferously 
niryiig,  “  dom  un,come  on,  for  I’ll  sooner  fight  till 
1  die,  tiian  eat  till  I  die.” 

A  surgeon  being  called  as  a  witness,  for  the  pur 
oose  of  proving  damages  upon  an  action  of  assault 
deposed  that  he  had  bled  the  plaintilT;  and  being  as 
ked,  upon  oath,  if  bleeding  was  necessary,  candidly 
mswered,  “  IVe  olwayi  li.id  it  necessary  to  do 
soMETHi.NG  xchtn  Sent  for ." 

A  sprightly  young  widow  had  just  received  ad¬ 
dresses  of  a  tender  sort  from  two  gentlemen,  both 
virtuous,  respectable  and  amiable;  one  of  them  how- 
•ver,a  most  accomplished  scholar,  the  other  a  child 
>f  Peru;  when  her  brother  entered  the  room  where 
he  was  sitting  in  an  attitude  of  more  profound  cogi 
‘itionthan  was  usual  with  her.  My  dear  sister, 
•■.lid  he,  are  you  going  to  astonish  the  world  with  a 
'erpetual  motion  or  the  quadrature  of  the  circle;  or 
ire  you  plotting  to  blow  up  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
with  a  new  nomenclature.  Neither,  George,  she  re¬ 
plied,  I  was  merely  resolving  a  question  of  do/Zorv 
and  sense. 

The  word  murmur,  read  backwards,  repeatedly 
names  a  liquor,  that  some  people  are  remarkably 
fond  of,  rum  rum;  and  when  this  dear  delighful 
beverage  cannot  be  had,  read  it  forwards,  and  ii  will 
-how  you  whatthey  will  be  very  apt  to  do,  viz.  micr 
mur. 

Alexander  the  great,  seeing  Diogenes,  looking 
Utentix’ely  at  a  large  collection  of  human  bones,  pi 
led  one  upon  another,  asked  the  philosopher  what  he 
was  looking  for?  “  I  am  searching,”  says  Diogones. 

“  for  the  bones  of  your  fither,  but  1  cannot  distin 
guish  them  from  those  of  his  slaves.” 

Voltaire  being  asked,  which  of  his  tragedies  he 
was  most  pleased  with,  replied,  Olympia,  “for  the 
same  reason,”  said  he,“  that  a  man  is  proud  ofhav 
ing  a  child  at  seventy-five  ’’ 


TIIK  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  AI.BUM. 
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i.\bJ  OK  ni.: 

It  >vill  be  rtc"  iccf;.‘d  lint  tiie  piiblir  a  few  weeUt 

xiiice  annou:  .eii  (  .■  itcjtu  aiid  bun..!,  u.  iNonviiU,  Con-  (if  M.v- 
ZEE.N,  tlie  laoi  •••  the  ■.  yal  lii'e  ol  the  oiut  ji'iwcrfu!  .tud  war¬ 
like  tribe  of  the  The  fo.iov/iiig  liiicii,  ticcakiont  d 

by  till*  event,  ueii;  li  c  Ne\* oik  IJaily  Artveitist.!- 

lofoi'mt,  by  one  of  its  rctiii  iileu  eur-esiioiiJents,  and  one  r.ot 
unknown  to  the  jiublir.  It  is  to  u  'regivtted  that  a  wtitor  '  f 
so  much  power,  siiould  be  so  iiiiaspiriii^  a*  to  vvitlihold  hit 
name,  lu  Englai.d,  a  man  wiiu  couid  wnte  half  a  dozen  pieces 
of  poetry,  with  not  a  lithe  part  ol  the  lieauty  and  simplicity 
which  this  potietses,  would  sec  his  portiait  in  the  I'asbiniialtle 
magazines,  and  bis  works  printed  on  a  type  cut  for  the  |turpose, 
on  wirewore  paper  and  an  octato  page — ‘'a  neat  lit  lie  rivulet 
of  text,  running  through  a  meadow  of  margin.”  The  editors  of 
the  Advertiser  remark — “The  royal  blood  has  always  been  re¬ 
garded  by  the  rriiiii.inls  of  that  tribe  with  great  respeet,  and 
every  desacndaiit  of  L'licas  has  been  scriipuioasly  interred  in 
the  Sachem's  cemetery.  .In  inhabitant  of  the  eastern  states 
must  regard  the  memory  of  that  nation  with  gr.ititude  for  the 
important  services  they 'rendered  his  ancestors,  and  those  who 
admire  the  great  and  noble  ‘trails  of  the  uboriginies  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’  will  find  a  deep  interest  in  their  history.  A’  A'.  Galaxy- 

'Mid  the  trodden  turf  is  an  open  grave — 

There's  a  funeral  train  where  the  wild  flowers  wave, 

And  a  manly  sleeper  dotlsseck  his  bed 
In  the  n  rrow  house  of  the  sacred  dead . 

Stand  back! — yc  who  deign  no  pitiiu!  tear-~ 

'file  red  browed  few  arc  mourners  here .  j 

Kre  they  yield  to  the  yawning  pit  its  prey, 

Once  more  they  gaze  on  the  motionless  clay. 

In  those  strong  veins  bath  the  current  rolled. 

Which  curbed  the  chief  and  the  warrior  bold : 

But  staunched  is  that  fount  in  its  lowest  stream, 

-And  the  lone  star  sh'irn  of  its  latest  beam- 

They  have  lowered  the  dead  to  his  resting  spot. 

The  deep  prayer  swells,  but  they  heed  it  not — 

Their  at  ject  thoughts,  mid  those  ashes  grope. 

And  quenched  in  their  souls  is  the  light  of  hope. 

Know  ye  their  pangs  who  turn  away 
The  vassal  foot  from  their  monarch's  clay  I 

The  last  of  a  royal  line  is  laid 

With  the  dust  (if  kings  in  this  noteless  shade 

No  storied  marble  essays  to  save 

Their  fading  names  from  oblivion’s  wave; 

Vet  pride  still  burns  mid  their  humid  clay, 

Though  the  sceptre  and  crown  haie  passed  away. 

They  spoke — and  the  war  dance  wheeled  its  round, 

Or  the  wretch  to  the  torturing  stake  was  bound; 

They  lifted  their  hand — and  the  eagle  lell  . 

From  bis  sunward  flight,  or  his  cloud-wrapt  cell; 

They  frowned—  and  the  tempest  of  battle  rose, 

And  the  streams  were  red  with  the  blood  of  foes- 

Be  silent,  O  Barth!  o'er  thv  hoarded  trust, 

And  smother  the  voice  of  the  royal  dust. 

The  ancient  pomp  of  their  council  Arc's, 

Their  faithful  love  to  our  pilgrim  sires. 

The  wiles  that  blasted  a  withering  race. 

Hide — bide  them  deep  in  thy  darkest  place- 
Till  the  rending  caverns  shall  yield  their  dead, 

Till  the  tkies  as  a  burning  scroti  are  red — 

Till  the  fetters  shall  melt  from  the  wondering  slave. 

And  the  tyrant  cling  to  bis  mouldering  grave; 

Bid  aU  their  woes  with  their  relics  rest, 

And  bury  their  wrongs  in  thy  secret  breast 

But  when,  aroused  at  the  trump  of  doom, 

Ye  shall  start,  boh!  kiim,  from  your  lowly  tomb, 

Hntreat  some  seraph  of  mercy  to  bend 
Your  heathen  eye  on  the  tiinaer’s  Friend ; 

Kneel,  kneel  at  his  throne  whose  blmid  was  spilt, 

And  plead  for  your  pitle-browed  brethren's  guilt 


THE  MINSTREL’S  GRAVE 

nr  THE  BOSTON  BAKO- 
If  eVra  pure,  a  sacred  tear. 

From  pity’s  beaming  eye  can  flow, 

Tis  surely  when  death’s  stroke  severe 
Haslaiit  the  sun  of  genius  low; 

Each  ardent  friend,  each  former  foe. 

Bis  bier  with  precious  dew-drops  lave, 

And  mirth  assumes  the  garb  of  \vu, 

And  weeps  upon  the  minstrel’s  grave 

The  trivial  throng,  whose  fickle  praise 
His  strains  sought  vainly  to  engage, 

Now  mourn  t(x>  late  his  slighted  tays. 

And  wet  with  tears  hishallowed'page; 
The  timid  maid,  the  studious  sage, 
Deplore  his  fate  whom  none  can  save. 

And  blooming  youth,  and  hoary  age. 

Sigh  sadly  o’er  the  minstrel’s  grave. 

His  fondest  pride,  his  magic  lyre, 

Hung  on  the  laurel  must  remain. 

And  none  shall  dare  to  wake  its  Are, 

And  none  shall  rouse  its  atrints  again; 
Save  when  they  breathe  a  mournful  strain. 
As  passing  winds  the  branches  wave. 

To  tell  the  thoughtless  and  the  vain, 

They  wander  near  a  miiistrers  grave- 

No  cypress  sad,  or  gloomy  yew. 

O’er  his  loved  tomb  shall  darkly  cling. 

Rut  weeping  beauty  there  shall  strew. 

The  fairest  flowers  of  the  spring; 


Soft  gules  around  .shall  fragrance  fling, 

Fresh  Howri  Is  o’er  his  tomb  shall  wave, 

.And  nightingales  shall  sweetly  sing 
A  re(|uieiTi  at  the  luiiistrcl’s  grave. 

A  SKETCH  OF  CHARACTER 
//oir  fair  that  form,  if  virtue  dwelt  within ' — MiLTav 

1  look  upon  thy  fare — but  while 
It  seems  so  bright  and  fair, 

I  a^ls  me  if  that  sunny  smile 
Is  wont  to  linger  there  I 
I  ask  me  if  thy  bosom’s  heave 
Hides  not  a  heart  that’s  doomed  to  griave, 

•And  wither  in  despairl 
1  ask  if  peace  or  joy  can  be. 

With  beings  desolate  like  theel 

I  knew  thee  rot.  thou  fallen  flower. 

While  virtue  marked  thy  growth; 

I  knew  thee  not  iii  thy  bright  hour. 

Of  purity  and  truth; 

I  knew  thee  not  till  trearherv’s  ways 
Had  dimmed  the  sunshine  of  thy  days. 

I'he  freshness  of  thy  vouth! 

And  <Aen  1  met  thee  iii  thy  shame! 

Without  a  friend — without  a  name 

All  outcast  from  thy  happy  home, 

A  blighted,  joyless  thing; 

Tlie  journev  onwards  to  the  tomb, 

-A  rayless  wandering 
Uncheered  bv  hope  thy  bosom  heaves. 

Yet.  like  the  rose’s  scattered  leaves. 

Some  sweets  still  round  thee  cling; 

And  dimly  throueh  thy  ruin  shine, 

Like  ivy  on  the  scattered  pine . 

There’s  hr.aufy  still  upon  Ihy  brow, 

And  ki;,dtiess  in  thy  heart ; 

That  smile  is  with  thee, even  now, 

All  hopeless  as  thou  art; 

But  sorrow’s  wave  too  soon  will  cb.isr 
■J'he  light  I'f  lieauty  from  Ihy  face, 

And ihnii  wilt  then  depart; 

As  bends  the  lily  to  the  blast, 

Unloved — unknor.n — thnii’lt  sink  at  last! 

God  cheer  thee  that  fearful  day, 

For  none  will  watch  thy  bed! 

Nrmc  sigh  to  see  thee  pass  away; 

Or  weep  for  thee  when  dead! 

None  seek  the  lonely  silent  spot. 

Where  all  forsaken  and  forgot. 

Reclines  thy  lovely  head; 

The  turf,  alas'  will  soon  lie  green — 

And  few  will  know  that  thou  ka\t  betti 


THE  HOUR  OF  DEATH. 

BV  MBS,  ilEMANS- 
licaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind’s  breath, 

.And  stars  to  set — but  all. 

Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  Oh,  Death* 

Dav  is  for  mortal  care. 

Eve  for  glad  meetings  round  the  joyous  heartli, 

Night  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice  of  prayer. 

Hut  u  for  thee,  thou  mightiest  of  the  earth! 

The  banquet  hath  ita  hour. 

Its  feverish  hour  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine; 

There  comes  a  day  for  grief's  overwhelming  (lower, 

A  time  for  soft  tears— but  all  arc  thine! 

Youth  and  the  opening  rose 
May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay, 

.And  smile  at  thee!  but  thou  art  not  of  those 
That  wait  .he  ripened  bloom  to  seize  their  prey! 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  nerth  wind’s  breath. 

And  stars  to  set — but  all. 

Thou  bavt  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  Oh,  Death! 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane. 

When  summer  birds  from  far  shall  cross  the  sea, 

When  autumn’s  hue  shall  tinge  the  golden  grain--*- 
But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee^ 

Is  it  when  spring’s  first  gale 
Comes  foith  to  whisper  where  the  v  iolcfs  licT 
U  it  when  roses  in  our  paths  grow  palel 
They  have  onr^eason — «//are  ours  to  die! 

Thou  art  where  billows  foam— 

Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air — 

Thiiu  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home. 

And  the  world  calls  forth — and  thou  art  there! 

Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friend 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest ; 

Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe;  and  tnimpets  rend 
The  skies,  and  swords  beat  down  the  princely  crest* 

Lc.ives  have  their  time  to  fall. 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind’s  breath. 

And  stars  In  set — but  all,  ^ 

Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own.  Oh,  Death! 

THE  ITALIAN  GIRL  TO  HER  FAITHLESS  LOVER- 
M'om  the  Italian. 

Thou  saidst,  that  thou 

Wouldst  love  me,  and  forever; — and  my  heart. 
Unconscious,  dreampt  not  that  we  e’er  must  part . 

Where  art  thou  nowl 


I  weep  alone — 

Cheerless  and  desolate-  My  heart  uo  more 
Wakes  those  sweet  echoes  which  it  woke  before. 

For  thou  art  gone- 
Thmi  saidst  that  when 
The  battle’s  rage  was  over,  and  the  cry 
Of  carnage  husned.  and  murder’s  rout  gone  by, 
Thnu’dst  come  again- 
And  I  believed! 

I  could  have  breathed  my  dying  prayer  for  thee. 

Nor  murmured  at  my  fate; — but  thus  to  be 
Hythte  deceived! 

’Tis  well — 'tis  well, 

These  charms  once  loved  are  passing  fast  away 
This  tongue,  it  cannot  curse — but  only  say. 

Farewell — farewell . 

But  yet — should  e’er 

Thy  foot-teps  itray  to  where  this  form  is  laid — 
Then  tliink  of  her  whose  fond  heart  thou'st  betrayed, 
Give  me  one  tear! 


SIMILE  ON  YOUTH. 

*  «  •  •  *  arrived 

At  life’s  best  season;,  when  the  world  seems  all 
One  land  of  promise;  when  H<^,  like  the  lark, 
Sings  to  the  unrisen  sun,  and  Time’s  dread  scythe 
Is  polished  to  a  bright  and  flattering  mirror, 

Where  youth  and  lieauty  view  their  growing  image 
And  wanton  with  the  ecige.  *  •  *  ♦  • 


NEXT  REGULAR  MEETINGS. 


Temple  Encampment, 

.Albanv, 

July 

Temple  R',yal  Arch  Chapter, 

.Albanv, 

.Master’s  I-(Hlge, 

.Albany, 

Mount  V  emon  Lodge, 

•Albany, 

Temple  Ixidge, 

Albany, 

Ineflable  Ia>dge, 

Albanv.  I 

W'adsworth  Chapter, 

Keiisselaerville, 

Aug.  3 

Rensselaer  l.a)dge. 

ReiistelaervilJc, 

Aug  7- 

Westerlo  Payette  Lodge, 

AVcsterlo, 

W.  pr  f.  m 

Hiram  Lodge. 

Knox, 

Tu  pr.f.n. 

.McDonough  Lodge, 

Greenbush, 

l&.3Me.ir 

.Apollo  Chapter, 

Troy, 

Aug.  ». 

.Apollo  Lodge, 

Troy, 

Aug.  10- 

St.  George’s  Lodge, 

Schenectady, 

3d  M.e.n. 

I-a  Fayette  thicampiuei.t. 

Hudson, 

ist  Fri.  de 

Hudson  I.’haptcr, 

lliidsun, 

'JdTiies  do 

Hudson  Lodge, 

Hudson, 

Ist  Mo  do 

Solon  Lodge, 

Athens, 

>V .  pr.l  .ni. 

Coxsackie  Chapter, 

Coxsackie,  • 

•Monatf.f  m 

-Ark  I.a>dgc, 

C-oxsackie, 

Mon-pr-fai: 

Catskill  Chapter, . 

Catskill. 

.Mon  do. 

Calskill  I.aHlge, 

Catskill, 

Thurs.  do 

Solomon’s  Chapter, 

Poughkeepsie, 

T u-  af.  f.  m 

Solomon’s  laidge. 

Poughkeepsie,  I 

Eve.  off.  m 

Kingston  I.a>dgc, 

Kingston,  { 

Each  full  m 

Rome  Chapter, 

Roin#, 

W.  af.  f.  m 

Dansville  Roval  .Arch  Chapter, 

Dansville  village. 

Fr  pr.  f.  ni 

Dansville  Lodge, 

Dansville  village. 

Mon.  do 

.Auburn  Chapter, 

-Auburn, 

Thurs.  do 

Federal  Chapter, 

1  Walcrtnrm. 

Wed.  do 

AOBXTTS  FOR  THX3  RSORXTOZR. 


Charles  F.  Ames,  Editor  of  the  Republican,  Hudson. 

R.  St.  John,  Editor  of  Westeni  Sentinel,  Salina. 
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